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REPUBLICAN STATE POLITICS. 


VHE Republican editor or speaker who tries to 
make himself and others believe that the Re- 
publican majority of the late Legislature has per- 
formed its duty to the people of the State and done 
credit to the party, will succeed in persuading only 
the blind partisans who need no persuasion, but they 
will utterly fail to make an impression upon men 
who do their own thinking and draw their conclu- 
sionsfrom facets. If that Legislature had been elected 
under ordinary circumstances it might have passed 
as a Legislature of ordinary virtue—which is not 
saying much. But having been elected distinctly 
as a reform Legislature in response to a great pop- 
ular uprising started by the disclosure of shocking 
abuses, and turning to the Republican party for 
the correction of evils that had in great part grown 
up under Democratic auspices, and having been 
charged by public sentiment and by the Republi- 
can party itself in the emphatic pledges of its plat- 
form with doing certain specified things, its record 
could hardly be more contemptible. It was to 
extend and strengthen the reform of the civil 
service, but it defeated with eager alacrity a 
well-matured civil service bill, and devoted all its 
ingenuity and zeal to various contrivances intend- 
ed to disembowel the civil service system already 
existing. Instead of following the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor, who urged an amendment 
to the corrupt practices act requiring sworn pub- 
lication by party committees of all campaign re- 
ceipts and expenditures, it laughed down a bill 
offered for tliat purpose with a sort of sportive dis- 
dain. Although pledged to ballot reform, it sought 
to keep as many facilities for fraudulent practices 
as it dared in the ballot bill which it did pass. In 
the face of the promise to promote honest munici- 
pal government, it passed a bill to turn over the 
now well-administered public charities of Brooklyn 
to the tender mercies of the most notorious spoils 
politician in that region. 

But the most striking exhibition of its qualities 
appeared in its treatment of the municipal affairs 
of New York city. The needs of this community, 
that had so long suffered from the most atrocious 
misrule, might have moved any generous heart to 
sympathy. But the majority in the Legislature 
repelled with mocking scorn the representations of 
that public-spirited citizenship which had over- 
thrown the Tammany power. The school bill, 
providing for a reform which the Republicans 
had repeatedly promised, was mercilessly slaugh- 
tered. The power of removal,bill, enabling the 
Mayor to rid the city of Tammany officials, was 
adopted avowedly by mere mistake—the majority 
voting for it in the belief that the Mayor had, by 
way of bargain, promised to appoint to many of 
the vacated places henchmen of the Republican 
party machine. The passage of the police magis- 
trates bill was owing only to the praiseworthy ur- 
gency of the Governor. The most shameful part 
of the record, however, is the conduct of the ma- 
jority in the Legislature with regard to the New 
York police. The evils infecting the police de- 
partment had recently been shown to be of so 
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enormous a nature that only an unscrupulous and 
heartless disregard of the public need could refuse 
the heroic remedies required for their cure. Yet 
the police reorganization bill, which was to furnish 
the power for weeding the corrupt elements out 
of the police force, was killed by juggling manage- 
ment, and the bill that did pass not only struck a 
blow at the civil service system in force, but for- 
mally fixed upon the government of the police 
department as a permanent requirement the prin- 
ciple of partisanship—the very element which had 
wrought such incalculable mischief in the past ; 
and it did this on the flimsy pretext that biparti- 
sanship in the police commission was necessary to 
secure impartiality in its action with regard to 
elections, while all danger might easily have been 
obviated by the establishment of a separate elec- 
tion bureau, and while the very bill passed provides 
that the assignment of policemen on election days 
shall be in the sole power of the chief of police— 
thus creating the very one-man power which the 
law-makers pretended to be afraid of. There never 
was more barefaced hypocrisy. 

Now we ask, in what shape does the Republican 
party of New York issue from this reform cam- 
paign? Evidently, had the Republican majority in 
the Legislature promptly passed a good civii ser- 
vice bill; had it given the State the best possible 
ballot law; had it asked the representative spokes- 
men of the reform movement in New York city—of 
whom there were several whose title nobody would 
dispute —to indicate the measures they thought 
necessary for the welfare of this municipality, and 
had it then in good time enacted such propositions 
into law—the Republican party would now stand 
before the people of this State as the tried cliam- 
pion of good government, and all those citizens of 
independent ways of thinking who care more for 
the public welfare than for party, and who in this 
State command votes enough to turn an election one 
way or the other, would, as to State matters, trust- 
fully stand on its side. This high position, this 
title to public confidence, it has, by the faithless 
conduct of the Republican majority in the Legisla- 
ture on so great an occasion, thoroughly got rid of. 
And what has it gained in the place of so splendid 
an advantage? The reputation that most. of its 
politicians are mere tools of Boss PLATT, the wire- 
puller chief who cares nothing for principles or 
measures for their own sake, but only for organi- 
zation, and for organization only if he can distrib- 
ute the patronage. To this spoils-luckster the 
prestige of the Republican party as a reform party 
has been sacrificed, and this time even without giv- 
ing him nearly as many offices as he expected to 
distribute among his henchmen. For the munici- 
pality of New York, which he had longed for as an 
especially fat pasture-ground, has remained closed 
to him. Not only did the obstreperous Mayor put 
the most influential offices into the hands of 
PLATT’s Republican opponents, but even the bi- 
partisan’ police arrangement, devised especially to 
extend the power of the boss, was so turned by the 
appointment of the new police commissioners as to 
exclude his influence. Thus the conduct of the Re- 
publican majority in the Legislature under PLATT's 
control failed both ways; it destroyed the character 
of the Republican party as a reform organization, 
and it did not fulfil its purpose of strengthening 
PLATTS power. 

It is especially to be regretted that the so-called 
‘“ better element” of the Republican party did not 
escape unharmed from* the catastrophe. When 
such men as Mr. Ettnvu Root, Mr, CORNELIUS BLIss, 
and the leading members of the Union League Club 
persuaded Mayor STRONG to approve the bipartisan 
bill, in violation of their own principles declared 
before election, and in violation of the Mayor's own 
solemn pledges, they furnished a striking instance 
of that peculiar partisan color - blindness which 
sometimes confuses the moral as well as the intel- 
lectual perceptions of otherwise well-meaning men. 
They led Mr. STRONG into his most lamentable 
blunder by representing to him that the approval 
of the bipartisan bill was necessary for the harmony 
of the Republican party. What has been the re- 
sult? Has the Republican party become harmonized? 
The struggle between the PLATT and anti-PLATT 
factions is as bitter as ever. Those gentlemen have 
accomplished nothing but to put a grievous blem- 
ish on Mr. STRONG'S character, to convert the May- 
or’s office—which was to have nothing to do with 
Republican or any other party harmony—into a 
partisan office, and to inspire men who seek good 
government for its own sake with a decided distrust 
of the Republican “better element” too. And all 
this for nothing. The general upshot of it all is 
that the Democrats, whose prospects seemed to be 
hopeless but a short while ago, must appear in a 
very uninviting shape not to have a good chance 
against the Republicans at the next State election. 
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A RIGHTEOUS DECISION. 


THE second decision by the Supreme Court on 
the income-tax law is logical and satisfactory. It 
is the decision that should have been rendered 
in the first instance, and the wonder that it was 
not grows the greater in contemplation of the vote 
by which the whole law has at last been declared 
unconstitutional. As the WEEKLY said at the 
time, the position maintained by Justices Suiras 
and BROWN was the curious feature of the first 
decision, and made the action of the court strange- 
ly anomalous and discreditable to the highest tri- 
bunal in the country. In the first decision a ma- 
jority of the court held that a tax on real property 
being a direct tax, a tax on the rents and profits of 
such property was also direct, and consequently 
could only be levied by the Federal government 
by apportioning it among the States according to 
population. But a majority of the court held that 
a tax on personai property and its income was not 
direct. Therefore the law was mutilated. Part 
of it stood as constitutional and part fell as un- 
constitutional. The owners of real property and 
government bonds would have escaped taxation, 
while the producers of the country, the merchants, 
manufacturers, farmers, wage-earners, and the pro- 
fessional classes, would have paid an income tax. 
This was a most unfortunate result of the Popu- 
listic attempt to divide the people of the country 
into classes based on wealth. As the Supreme 
Court left the Jaw by its first decision, it was such 
a monstrosity as had never before disgraced our 
statute-books. It relieved those who, on the prin- 
ciple which guided the framers of the statute, 
ought to have paid the larger share of the tax, and 
it recognized the right of a majority of the people 
to escape all the burdens of government and to 
load them upon a minority whose thrift was coin- 
cident with and accountable for the prosperity of 
the country. No law or theory was ever invented 
better calculated to transform a republic into a 
money oligarchy. 

Happily this maimed reminiscence of a Populis- 
tic measure is now completely wiped from the stat- 
ute-book, and it is greatly to the credit of Justice 
SHIRAS that he possessed the rare manliness to ad- 
mit a change of mind on the subject concerning 
which he had differed from the four justices with 
whom he had agreed as to the constitutionality of 
a tax on incomes derived from real property. It 
was not by Justice JAcKson’s return to Washing- 
ton to constitute a full bench for the rehearing 
that the court was enabled to reach this agreement, 
for Justice JACKSON believed the whole Jaw con- 
stitutional. If therefore Justice SHiRAS had not 
changed his mind, the law would have remained as 
it stood after the first decision, with the exception 
that the failure to agree as to the constitutionality 
of the income tax on personal property, through 
the even division of the justices, would have been 
changed to an agreement that such a tax is con- 
stitutional. As matters stand, Justice JACKSON'S 
return did not affect the result. 

Even now that the court has actually decided 
the case presented to it, and has declared the law 
unconstitutional, some of the justices do not en- 
tirely escape suspicion of a discreditable yielding 
to Populistic influences. There has been reason 
to suspect, from the first entrance of this demoraliz- 
ing statute into the court-room, that it was accom- 
panied thither by influences that had helped to push 
the measure through the two Houses of Congress. 
In consequence there evidently has been much and 
unusual feeling manifested by the justices. The 
discussions of the retiring-room, usually dignified 
and moderate, have engendered heat. The noise 
of them has reached beyond the council-chamber, 
and before each decision the announcement of its 
purport was made in the daily press. This is a 
grave scandal, and the suspicion that one or more 
of the justices has been led by his warmth of feel- 
ing to reveal, perhaps unconsciously, the secrets of 
the court is strengthened by the intemperate lan- 
guage of the dissenting opinions. In this second 
decision, for example, Justice HARLAN, who fol- 
lowed the example set by Justice WHITE in the 
first case in permitting himself to make a ha- 
rangue under the guise of a judicial opinion, used 
such expressions as these: ‘* It [the decision] strikes 
at the very foundations of national authority.” 
‘Tt tends to re-establish that condition of helpless- 
ness in which Congress found itself during the 
period of the Articles of Confederation, when it 
was without power, by laws operating directly 
upon individuals, to lay and collect through its 
own agents taxes sufficient to pay the debts and 
defray the expenses of government, and was de- 
pendent in all such matters upon the good-will of 
the States.” Justice HARLAN also grossly exagger- 
ates the amount that would have been der:vc:l 























from an income tax, putting it at from $30,000,000 
to $50,000,000, although the Collector of Internal 
Revenue himself did not anticipate the collection 
of as much as $15,000,000. Justice JACKSON was 
nearly as intemperate, saying, for example, that the 
decision is ‘the most disastrous blow ever struck 
at the constitutional power of Congress.” Justice 
BROWN capped this extravagance by expressing the 
hope that the decision might not ** prove the first 
step toward the submergence of the liberties of the 
people in a sordid despotism of wealth.” 

It might be imagined from all this heat that the 
Supreme Court had overthrown the Constitution 
and the law, had paralyzed the general govern- 
ment, and had accomplished what secession failed 
to effect, the dissolution of the Union and the 
ruin of the country. These angry expressions of 
opinion by judges from whom self-respect and 
submission to the law are expected are in keeping 
with the spirit of the men who invented and forced 
upon Congress the odious statute, and of the threat 
made at the bar of the Supreme Court by one 
of the counsel who argued in behalf of the tax. 
The income tax as it stood was a blow aimed at the 
thrifty, and at those sections of the country where 
its business centres are situated. It was based 
upon the principle that the minority is at the mer- 
ey of the majority, and may be compelled to bear 
all the expenses of government. Some of its vo- 
taries confessed that it was to be levied partly by 
way of reprisal on those who had been the ben- 
eficiaries of protective tariff laws. Protection is 
bad enough, and has been followed by a train of 
evils, but, bad as it is, and serious as those evils 
have been, it were infinitely worse if the work of 
reform should be carried out in the spirit of re- 
venge. 

There is no danger that the country will suffer 
by reason of this decision. The court has not 
even declared, as might be judged from a reading 
of the dissenting opinions, that Congress may not 
tax incomes, but merely that if it does levy such a 
tax it must be apportioned among the States. The 
wailing of the dissenting opinions would apply 
quite as aptly to a discussion of the direct tax pro- 
vision of the Constitution as to the court's deci- 
sion. Judging from the temper of its advocates, 
the income tax was made a test of loyalty to one 
phase of socialism. Those who were not for the 
tax were opposed to the rule of people having in- 
comes of less than $4000 a year. It is to establish 
such a rule that revolution was threatened at the 
bar, and it is over the failure of such an attempt 
that prophecies of evil days for the nation are 
heard from the bench. But the people of this coun- 
try are not anarchists or socialists. They cannot 
be made to believe that national prosperity depends 
upon the power of Congress to levy an income tax. 
And they will continue to respect those justices 
who are not to be turned from their duty by threats 
of evil or by appeals to popular passion. This de- 
cision is a courageous assertion of the supremacy 
of the law, and of the independence of the court 
within its proper sphere. 


A CONGRESSIONAL FAILURE. 


Every one who has been so unfortunate—or so fortu- 
nate, as the case may be—as to be interested in the final 
result of a lawsuit appreciates the force of the axiom that 
a delay of justice is a denial of justice. All well-informed 
and sensible people understand that before a final deci- 
sion can be reached there are certain delays which are 
inevitable—delays arising out of the constitution of our ju- 
ridical system, and having for their object the better pro- 
tection of the rights of litigants. But a delay of justice, 
and a consequent denial of justice, arising out of the fail- 
ure of a legislative body to make the customary appropri- 
ations for the ordinary expenses of the judicial depart- 
ment, either State or national, is something which the 
public will hardly be able to understand, and which they 
ought not to be asked to forgive. 

With the adjournment of what was called a “ billion- 
dollar Congress,” it was to be supposed that the expenses 
of carrying on all the ordinary departments of government 
had been provided for. But in Rochester, on May 14th, 
Judge Coxe, of the United States District Court, adjourned 
court within an hour after opening the May term because 
he found that there were no funds to meet the expenses. 
Nine out of ten prisoners awaiting trial were discharged ; 
the tenth one was held for the September term in Buffalo. 
A similar condition of affairs is reported from Utica, New 
York, from Des Moines, Iowa, and from Chicago. In 
New York and Brooklyn the same predicament will soon 
arise. With three months’ expenses yet to be met, the 
appropriation for the payment of deputy marshals, bail- 
iffs, and witnesses is wholly exhausted. Already witness- 
es held in detention to appear at trials have been turned 
out on the streets destitute, with the information that it 
will probably be a year before they get a dollar of the 
fees due them. 

It is not claimed that the United States courts .have 
been extravagantly managed or that their expenses have 
been excessive. The whole responsibility for the dis- 
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graceful situation rests with Congress, which has syste- 
matically stinted the appropriation for the judicial de- 
partment. 

In 1891 the first session of the Fifty-first Congress ap- 
propriated $4,380,963 70 for the Department of Justice. 
It was known that this amount was wholly inadequate, 
and before the session ended a deficiency appropriation 
was made of $1,129,808 14. The second session of the 
same Congress repeated this folly in beginning with an 
appropriation of $4,589,590, and ending by appropriating a 
total of more than $6,000,000. The Fifty-second Congress 
followed the same policy. In the first session it made a reg- 
ular appropriation of $4,307,484 66, and a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $1,709,474 78. In the second session it 
made a regular appropriation of $4,341,950, and a defi- 
ciency appropriation of $2,489,233 47. For the fiscal 
years ending successively June 30, 1895 and 1896, the esti- 
mates have been cut down nearly two million dollars for 
each year, with the result of unpaid attendants, untried 
cases, defrauded witnesses, disappointed suitors, the clos- 
ing of courts, the delay and denial of justice, and the last- 
ing disgrace of Congress, with which the whole blame rests. 


PROJECTILES AND ARMOR-PLATES. 

Our readers have doubtless followed with attention the 
interesting series of tests between projectiles and armor- 
plates carried on by the government at the proving- 
grfunds at Indian Head. It is probable that they have 
not appreciated the significance of the varying results 
achieved, or their direct relation to the question of nation- 
al defence. 

This subject ought to be clearly understood, for it is as 
easy as it is important. Briefly stated, the projectile rep- 
resents the defensive and protective strength of the United 
States; the armor-plate represents the attacking energy of 
the strongest naval powers. If the armor-plate is impen- 
etrable, sea power is irresistible. If, on the other hand, 
the projectile is irresistible, coast defences are impregna- 
ble. To state it in another way, it is a question which is 
the stronger, the gun or the ship. The victory of the ship 
is a naval victory. The victory of the gun is a victory for 
the land fort. 

The result of the test made on May 17th of an 1100-pound 
WHEELER-STERLING solid steel shot, fired at 1300 yards’ 
distance from a new thirteen-inch gun against an eighteen- 
inch CARNEGIE armor-plate, was accordingly a victory for 
coast defence. The shot, fired with a velocity correspond- 
ing to the maximum striking velocity proctirable at 1300 
yards’ range, broke the plate in four pieces and buried it- 
self in the sand bank behind the plate. The shot was 
broken to pieces, but the head was whole. The heavy oak 
backing behind the plate was completely demolished. 
The result claimed, as established by the test, was that no 
armor in existence could keep out the thirteen-inch pro- 
jectile at 1300 yards. 

Further tests will be required to definitely establish the 
capacity of the projectile against an eighteen-inch armor- 
plate. The armor-plate used in this trial was one of the 
acceptance plates for the side armor of the Oregon. It had 
already stood the strain of two acceptance shots from the 
twelve-inch rifle and one from the thirteen -inch gun, 
Two of these shots had split the plate through and 
through in another part. As it is, the tests are of incal- 
culable value. They seem to decide the question be- 
tween the twelve-inch and the thirteen-inch guns on the 
new battle-ships. They certainly settle the point that 
there is no war-ship afloat that could stand the fire of a 
thirteen-inch gun from one of our battle-ships or from one 
of our land batteries. 


A DEGRADED STATE. 


Tue decision of Judge GorF on the registration law of 
South Carolina is a remarkable judicial event. Judge 
Gorr is known as an intense Republican partisan, who, 
like all Southern Republicans, holds that the welfare of 
the Southern States may be best promoted by Federal 
control and interference. His opinion, therefore, is not 
as convincing as a like opinion by a judge who is less of 
a partisan would have been, and this view of the matter 
is strengthened by the judge’s own confession that in 
rendering this decision ‘‘ duty mingles with inclination.” 
It is so much a judge’s duty to suppress his inclination 
that this confession of entertaining one is suggestive that 
inclination may have controlled the judicial mind. 

Judge Gorr has decided that the registration law of 
South Carolina is unconstitutional ; that it offends against 
both the Constitution of the State and the Constitution of 
the United States. There seems to be no doubt that the re- 
gistration law of South Carolina was designed to cheat the 
ignorant and the unwary, and that the Tillmanites ex- 
pected by rascally manipulation of it to control the com- 
ing Constitutional Convention of the State. It is a new 
departure in the history of Federal jurisprudence, how- 
ever, for the Federal court to set aside a State law by in- 
junction in order to protect the State’s own citizens. It 
may be that this question will be decided finally by the 
Supreme Court at Washington. In the mean time law- 
yers will doubt the validity of Judge Gorr’s decision, 
notwithstanding the good results that may be expected to 
flow from it. The Federal government obtains jurisdic- 
tion over a State law affecting the suffrage under the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, which provides that the right of a 
citizen to vote shall not be “denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.”. Judge GorFr, there- 
fore, must have held that the registration law of South 
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Carolina offended against the Federal Constitution by 
discriminating against the negroes. The statute itself, 
however, is general, and applies to whites as well as 
blacks. Indeed, the white Democrats of the State, of the 
respectable sort, who sustain Judge Gorr, say that the 
registration law is aimed at them as well as at the negroes, 
If this contention is true, then whatever discrimination 
there-may be in the registration law cannot be based on 
“race, color, or previous condition of servitude,” and any 
other discrimination but that, even although it might in- 
clude the negroes, would not bring the law within the 
meaning of the Fifteenth Amendment, unless the Supreme 
Court is ready to carry the Federal power much further 
than it has yet done. 

Judge Gorr’s decision, however, gives partial expres- 
sion to the desires of all who have the welfare of South 
Carolina at heart. Through the instrumentality of Pop 
ulism or Tillmanism the State has been degraded. It is 
in the power of its meanest, most ignorant, and most vi- 
cious classes. Its government is a disgrace to the country. 
It is itself lawless and barbarous. Its officials have no 
respect for the law. Its judges are on the bench not to 
administer justice, but to carry out the narrow, danger- 
ous, and communistic policy of the ignorant whites who 
have ‘‘ captured” the State government. If thé law docs 
not sustain that policy, so much the worse for the law. 
The Governor and the courts vie with each other in riding 
rough-shod over it. South Carolina’s government is re- 
publican in form, but not in substance. This very regis- 
tration law, for example, was enacted for the purpose of 
fastening on the State the rule of the base and ignorant 
mob that made TILLMAN first Governor and then Sena- 
tor, and has now placed in the Executive chair one Evans, 
a young man of uncertain mind and bad principles, with 
a large talent for revolutionary boastfulness, without the 
courage to abide by his threats. And although the law is 
clearly against the State Constitution, Tillmanite judges 
cannot be trusted to protect the citizens of the State and 
to declare it so. Such a state of things is unexampled, 
except in a smaller degree in this State. In New York 
police corruption has been authorized by PLatt’s Legis- 
lature; in South Carolina the statutes and the courts 
unite to put the State in control of the worst men of the 
commonwealth. It is in consequence of this terrible deg- 
radation that the extraordinary interference of the Federal 
court has been invoked. 


SOME BENEFICENT LEGISLATION. 

THE Tenement-house Committee of New York seems 
to have overcome the politics of the Legislature, at least 
it was able to procure some reforms in the laws affecting 
the poor and their children which ought greatly to lighten 
the burdens and to relieve the miseries of those who are 
too often the victims of grasping capitalists and predatory 
politicians. Briefly, the laws which Mr. GrupEr’s com- 
mittee has procured provide small parks for the most 
crowded tenement-house districts in New York, and for- 
bid the erection of any school-house in the future with- 
out an adequate play-ground. They place the sanitary in- 
spection of the Health Department on a better basis, add- 
ing to the numbers of inspectors and of the sanitary police. 
Strict regulations are provided for the maintenance of a 
good sanitary condition in tenement-houses, and the con- 
demnation and demolition of unsanitary tenements under 
certain restrictions and with a due regard to the rights of 
property-owners are authorized. Precautions against fires 
that have been so frequent in tenement-house districts are 
provided. In short, the new laws are efforts to amelio- 
rate life in the overcrowded parts of a great city, and to 
protect those who especially need help from the peculiar 
dangers that beset them. 

To those who are most familiar with the course of 
legislation at Albany, and with the character of the legis- 
lators, it will seem strange that such measures as these 
were permitted to pass. Surely, it will be said, the tene- 
ment-house owners of New York might have bought the 
defeat of that bill at least which seeks to compel them 
to expend large sums of money to improve their houses, 
to increase their ventilation, and to limit the trades and 
occupations that can be carried on in them. Neverthe- 
less the laws are passed, and while it would be useless to 
speculate as to whether legislators were afraid to reject 
them, or were not approached with the proper arguments, 
it is not out of the way to suggest that the interested 
parties may think it cheaper to attempt to defeat them 
through the bipartisan system of corruption which most 
Republican and Tammany politicians hope to see re-es- 
tablished in municipal affairs at no distant day. 

Every citizen of New York is vitally interested in se- 
curing the efficient administration of these statutes, and 
the safeguards which this committee has procured from 
the Legislature ought to be adopted and egforced in ev- 
ery city in this country where there are tenement-house 
districts. They are not the expressions of charity entire- 
ly, and not at all of that patronizing paternalism which is 
so offensive to its intended beneficiaries. They are the 
embodiment of common-sense, and constitute a common 
precaution against the breeding of contagious diseases, 
the maintenance of starting-places for conflagrations, not 
to speak of the closer supervision of the criminal class- 
es which such legislation will give to the police through 
the breaking up of their hiding-places. The citizens of 
New York have not been famous for demanding the prop- 
er enforcement of their laws, but they are alive to their 
best interests now, and they ought to recognize that chicf 
among those interests are the peace, security, and health 
which these new laws are intended to promote, 





HENRY A. DUPONT. 


DELAWARE’S SENATORIAL FIGHT. 

Tue Legislature of Delaware adjourned at three o’clock 
on May 9th, after having taken 211 ballots in the attempt 
to elect a United States Senator to succeed Anthony Hig- 
gins, whose term expired on the 4th of last March. At 
the conclusion of the balloting the Speaker of the House 
declared Henry A. Dupont elected to the office, but upon 
grounds to which exception may be taken. The contest 
wis one of the most obstinate which have marked the 
present method of choosing United States Senators, and 
has been regarded with disfavor very generally. The 
original candidates for the vacant office in Delaware were 
ex-Senator Higgins and J. Edward Addicks, whose prin- 
cipal claim to the place was the assistance he had lent 
to the Republican cause in Delaware and his close affilia- 
tions with certain large corporations. The Legislature of 
Delaware is Republican, and it therefore was not a ques- 
tion of politics, but one of men solely, with which the 
legislators had to deal. ‘The contest between Higgins 
and Addicks promised, almost from the first, to be a long 
and hard-fought one, and each day of its duration, since it 
began about four months back, but confirmed the indica- 
tions at the start. George V. Massey, who was an early 
candidate for the position, also developed a strong follow- 
ing, and for a time it looked as if a compromise might be 
effected upon him. But the supporters of Addicks were 
immovable, and with varying results the ballots were 
taken, no significant change in the relative strength of 
the two foremost candidates being manifest, though a pro- 
portion of those who voted now for one of those men and 
now for the other at times lent endorsement to the nomi- 
nations of several other names, the Democratic candidate 
receiving party support, though scarcely with hope of his 
election. Republican caucuses were likewise fruitless, 
and finally, the day before the Legislature adjourned, ex- 
Senator Higgins’s name was withdrawn, his supporters 
regarding his election as beyond hope. Mr. Addicks’s 
candidacy, however, was not materially forwarded there- 
by, and the Republican vote was centred upon a new man, 
H. A. Dupont. William Dupont, whose name was also 
presented for a time, secured endorsement which seemed 
to promise a speedy settlement of the difficulty; but it was 
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not long before H. A. Dupont 
was seen to be the strongest of 
the candidates, and the struggle 
then developed into a monoto- 
nous taking of ballots, all of 
them with practically similar 
outcome. The presence of Gov- 
ernor Watson, who exercised his 
alleged prerogative as Speaker 
of the Senate and appeared in 
the Senate, made sixteen votes 
necessary to a choice, and such 
a result was not to be obtained. 
The final ballot left Mr. H. A. 
Dupont still lacking one vote, 
but the Speaker declared his 
ma_ority one, entitling him le- 
gally *. the office of Senator, 
the idea being by such declara- 
tion to give basis for a con- 
test before the United States 
Senate. 

Governor Watson may as- 
sume that the failure of the 
Legislature to give any one 
candidate the prescribed num- 
ber of votes leaves to him the 
right to fill the vacant Senator- 
ship by appointment, in which 
case, being a Democrat himself, 
he, this to be supposed, would 
name one of his own political 
faith for the position. Such an 
appointment would in all prob- 
ability lead to a continued va- 
cancy in the office in question, 
since the acceptance of the man 
thus selected by the United 
States Senate would be against 
precedent. A like case in which 
the Senate refused to accept the 
appointment was that of Mon- 
tana, whose Governor named 
Lee Mantle for the Senate in 
1893, but to no purpose, as the 
Senate, after an investigation 
by committee, would not take 
action on the favorable report 
which was returned. 

H. A. Dupont, whom the Speaker of the House at Dover 
has declared elected, was born at Wilmington in 1838, and 
is a graduate of the United States Military Academy. He 
served as Lieutenant in the Topographical Engineer Corps. 
Later he was made First Lieutenant and, in turn, Captain 
of the Fifth Artillery. In 1862 he was Assistant Adjutant- 
General at New York, and in 1864 was actively engaged 
at the front. He participated in a number of battles in the 
same year, and was in Crook’s Corps. He attained to the 
rank of Major and Lieutenant-Colonel, and was one of the 
commission which was appointed to examine the tactics 
of the arms of the service. For some years he has been 
engaged in the ra‘lroad business, and also is a member of 
the famous firm o: powder-makers. 


THE POS'T-OFFICE AS A BANK. 


THE advocates of a postal savings-bank will find, if 


they inquire of the postal,authorities at Washington,- 


that the Post-office Department is used as a savings-bank 
now by a great many people. Last year 30,000 duplicates 
of money-orders were issued. Many of these were issued 
in place of orders which had been invalidated by defective 
endorsement or had- been lost, but a great number of them 
undoubtedly were issued in place of money-orders which 
were purchased for the purpose of depositing money safe- 
ly in the government’s care. A money-order (or, as it is 
called now, a postal order) is a certificate of deposit. It 
pays no interest ; in fact, the depositor has to pay for the 
privilege of making the deposit. But the fee charged is 
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only nominal, and the safety assured is greater than that 
of banks or safe-deposit vaults. Even the loss of the cer- 
tificate does not endanger the deposit. A duplicate will 
be issued by the Post-office Department on application of 
the purchaser. 

The people who use the money-order service as a sav- 
ings institution are usually people who are travelling, or 
people who have gone to the West to make a fortune, and 
who expect to return East to spend it. Actors frequently 
buy money-orders on New York city. Miners in the far 
West use the money-order as a means of remitting money 
East. So common is this practice that at more than one- 
half the money-order offices in the postal service surplus 
funds are forwarded at regular intervals, most of them 
being sent to New York city to pay money-orders issued 
on the post-office there. ew York city is the centre of 
the money - order system, and all drafts by post - offices 
which receive more money-orders than they issue are made 
on New York. 

When a money-order is a year old it is invalid, but the 
Post-oftice Department will issue a duplicate at any time 
on application. There is no limit to the life of a money- 
order, and the man who wishes to deposit his money with 
the Post-oftice Department can keep it there as long as he 
pleases. Many old money-orders representing savings are 
found in safe-deposit boxes, in desks, and so on, in the ad- 
ministration of estates. The Money-order Division of the 
Post-office Department is receiving these old orders con- 
stantly. Some of them are fifteen and twenty years old. 

GEORGE GRANTHAM Balin. 
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In his new story, With the Procession, Mr. Henry B. 
Fuller has produced an effect which a talent either less 
firm or less fine must have failed of. He has given the 
reader a sense of movement such as the spectator gets 
from the well-filled spaces and reaches of a bass-relief, and 
to this end he has sacrificed whatever wish an author may 
be supposed to have for complete detachment in his fig- 
ures, and for all-round study of them. I do not know that 
an author ever really has this wish, and I rather think he 
has it less and less as he instructs himself in the func- 
tions and limits of his art. If his business is to impart a 
feeling of life, he must realize more and more that his 
figures cannot be too intimately inwrought with their en- 
vironment, or that they cannot be too distinctly shown as 
an outgrowth of it. The prime condition of their being 
themselves is that they shall be of their circumstance; 
whatever projection they have is from their dependence 
upon each other; and the author when he works artisti- 
cally works with an instinctive perception that in esthet- 
ics there is no such thing as individuality. Character is 
interesting, is possible, only as it is affected by character; 
and the persons of any group severally appeal to us only 
in the measure that they are characterized by the sur- 
roundings. Otherwise they are merely allegorical types, 
without vital meaning or value. 


i 


I do not know how conscious Mr. Fuller may have been 
in his fealty to Chicago when he was writing his story, 
but it seems to me that I have never read a book more in- 
tensely localized, that is to say, realized. The result, what- 
ever the motive, testifies to the truth 1 have suggested, 
and I should not care to find that it was altogether inten- 
tional. I would much rather find in his work a proof, 
beyond the author’s will, of the potent quality of Chicago, 
which is of such strength that you first feel her people to 
be Chicagoans, and then men and women. 

Perhaps any touch of fondness in him would be a touch 
of weakness, and perhaps it is well that for the present at 
least his sense of Chicago should be so critical. It need 
not be antipathetic because it is critical; in fact we can 
sympathize only with what we thoroughly understand, 
and criticism is merely the expression of thorough under- 
standing. This perfect intelligence is what strikes one 
first and last in Mr. Fuller’s book. He isn’t fumbling in 
the dark, at any moment; he isn’t guessing at the charac- 
ters from certain clews; he isn’t building up figures from 
bits of personality, gathered here and there as any alien 
observer might gather them. He was himself born to the 
manner of the people he depicts, and the wonder in his 
case is that he is able to regard them sufficiently aloof to 
get them and their belongings into such true perspective. 


IL. 


Whether Mr. Fuller likes his people or not is not 
important to me. I find it enough that he likes to write 
of them; and whether I like them or not, I am sure that I 
like to read of them. Perhaps if I were sharply cross- 
questioned I should have to own that I did like them. I 
will own without this that I like such a man as David 
Marshall, who is caught up from what ought to be the 
quiet of his declining years by his ambitious daughter 
and made to take that place in society his money entitles 
him to, and all the habits and ideals of his life unfit him 
for. I like Jane Marshall, whose filial love and family 
pride are finally the death of her father. 1 like vastly her 
powerful ally Mrs. Bates, the society leader who remains 
humorously simple and inexpugnably natural in spite of 
her wealth and position, and who. enters into the fun as 
well as the spirit of Jane’s ambition, and feels too late its 
pathos and tragedy. She is a great mass of good sense, 
and good will, and good principle, and retrospective senti- 
ment, and is perhaps the chief triumph of the book, though 
she is not truer than the more difficult and reluctant por- 
trait of her contrast, the hard, dry, narrow wife of David 
Marshall. There is extremely good work in all the fig- 
ures: Mrs. Belden, the pushing wife of Marshall's junior 
partner and enemy, with her hair ‘‘ yellower than a wo- 
man’s hair ought to be at any time of life.” the New York 
girl who is visiting her, with her most amusing mixture 
of vulgarity and romance, generosity and self -seeking; 
the mean-souled little Rosamond Marshall, who is built 
for the worldly success she promptly achieves; and the 
pseudo-Europeanized Theodore Marshall. It is not easy 
to possess the reader of a due sense of these personalities, 
or that of Theodore’s dull, conscientious, tiresome elder 
brother Roger, or such a native type of girlish sweetness 
as Bertie Patterson. 

A very fine and true thing is the attitude of the Mar- 
shall family toward a shady fact of Theodore’s life in 
Europe, when it is brought home to them in the presence 
of the cast-off partner of his guilt, as tney think it. They 
have no conception of anything but his marrying her, and 
it is only through his sophisticated scorn of the notion 
that they conceive of buying her off and marrying her to 
some one else. Underneath all the lacker and gilding of 
the life portrayed it is valuably shown how near the sur- 
face the good American ideals still lie, and how the deep 
heart of kindness, which differences America from Eu- 
rope, is yet unspoiled. This is the consolation for the 
observer of a social spectacle which is not much more 
unmeaning and aimless in Chicago than in New York, 
and only a little more openly frantic. 


IIL. 


Meanwhile it is interesting to note how the conditions 
and the student of them have arrived together in the me- 
tropolis of the West. Chicago had no sooner settled into 
a pose than an artist of her own was there to catch the 
very form and color of her life. I can fancy her not quite 
liking the picture, but I cannot fancy her not being proud 
of the painter. At present we have no one to compare 
with him in the East, in scale and quality of work. Our 
writers are still studying our local traits in sketches more 
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or less graphic and truthful, but without an attempt at 
largeness or unity. I am glad of a good thing of any 
kind, however, and I was hospitably disposed towards the 
Chimmie Fadden Stories of Mr. E. W. ‘Townsend, which 
promised, with what seemed to me some well-ascertained 
traits and accents, to report a phase of humanity peculiar 
to New York. Since the far-off days of Mose and the 
b’hoys, the New York tough has evolved in a new direc- 
tion, but not, I think, in the direction of the manservant 
so loyal to the rich and great as Chimmie Fadden, who 
idolizes his beautiful young mistress, and defers, even to 
the point of taking a thrashing from him, to his patri- 
cian master. This is as the rich and great would like it 
to be, no doubt. They must have toughness idealized, 
and they must have the slums cleaned up a little, or even 
a good deal, if they are to have them in literature. I sup- 
pose there are those who thiuk they had better not have 
them there at all, and I am inclined to think so too if 
they must have them cleaned up. The only use there 
can be in presenting them to polite people is to give 
polite people a realizing sense of what they would them- 
selves be if they had always lived in the slums, or what 
they would become if they ‘were to live in them a few 
months as hopelessly as the hatives do. Their measurable 
fidelity to some such end seems to me reason enough for 
Slum Stories of London by Mr. Henry W. Nevison. They 
are not ill done, as things go. I could imagine that the 
cockney dialect was pretty well rendered in them; but 
the author had proposed to tell the story in the person of 
a native, and he is rather apt to forget his assumed char- 
acter and talk like a literary man. A literary man is often 
very bad when he is talking like himself, but when he 
lets one of the slum-born talk like him it is doubly disap- 
pointing. Still, in spite of this technical defect, Mr. Nev- 
ison does manage to impart a feeling of what the slums 
und the slum-born are; and I found myself reading his 
stories, one after another, with an interest which I cannot 
keep for long iu more factitious fiction. 
qv. 

It is largely a question of more or less, but there is a 
line somewhere which when you have passed it seems to 
divide the real from the unreal in a decisive fashion, On 
one side is life and on the otheris make-believe. In read- 
ing such a book as Slum Stories I feel that Iam on the 
make-believe side of the line, but well up toward the life 
zone, but in reading such a book as The Children of the 
Ghetto. I am sure of being on the life side, and in the 
zone of the greatest reality. This is all rather topograph- 
ical, but I hope it says something useful. If it does not, 
I trust it will not invalidate my judgment of Mr. I. Zang- 
will’s work with the readers. His book is not new, though 
I fancy it will be novel to the general public. With 
a sinall group it was a cult three or four years ago, before 
he began to grow into the prominence he has now. It was 
then issued in this country by the Jewish Publication 
Society, somewhat oddly, for though it is the work of a 
Jew whose great talent distinguishes him even among his 
gifted people, it is not either in its study of the first gen- 
eration in the ghetto, or the first generation out of it, a 
praise of the Jews, exactly. In the earlier and much 
the larger half of the book, which is a bundle of loosely 
connected sketches or episodes, there is nothiug impas- 
sioned or affectionate on the part of the author, who por- 


trays with artistic aloofness the many strong, not to say. 


rank characters of the Yiddish-speaking Polish Jews of 
the London slums. Pathos is not wanting, but it is not 
the kind that seeks to make favor or interest for the pa- 
thetic subjects with the reader, who is invited rather to 
share the author's critical and analytic point of view, und 
in the presence of their alien observances, superstitions, 
traditions, and customs is left to suffer for them entirely 
upon his own responsibility. He is rather apt to take the 
risk and to do this, if I may speak from my own experi- 
ence. Fiction has had few more poignant moments for 
me than I have known in some of these sketches, where 
nothing sordid, nothing mean, or even grotesque, is blink- 
ed. In fact, it is the robust frankness of treatment that 
gives them their power, and this is consistent with the 
greatest delicacy of touch. Mr. Zangwill- has abundant 
humor of his own; he is easily the wittiest Jew since 
Heine; and his humor spares no racial absurdity or eccen- 
tricity. He does not fail, on the other hand, to recognize 
with the true poet’s sense the sublimity of that living 
faith which keeps the poor and ignorant true to Israel’s 
loss and Israel’s hope, and is never wholly comical except 
when the rich and cultivated among the grandchildren of 
the ghetto try to reconcile it, as comfortable Christians do 
in their own case, with worldly ambitions and ideals. 
vy. 

One of the novels I have lately read is Almayer’s Folly, 
by Joseph Conrad, a writer new to me, but apparently 
English. It is sub-titled A Story of an Eastern River, 
and it deals with the fortunes of a young Dutch trader 
and adventurer on the tropic coast of Africa some- 
where, Who marries a Malay woman, and has a daugh- 
ter, who lapses through her love into the savagery of her 
mother’s race, after having had enough of the civilization 
of her father’s in a Dutch colonial family. A sense of 
close, damp, scalding weather, with thunder-stormy ebul- 
litions, seems to brood over the whole story, which has 
plenty of picturesqueness in the varied rascality of the 
local Arabs and Malays, and the ineffectual visits of the 
Dutch men-of-war. It seemed to me that the circum- 
stance was all mighty good, but I felt that I was allowed 
to imagine it too much for myself. I longed for greater 
explicitness and downrightuess in the author, who has an 
effect of taking his reader’s privity for granted, and who, 
for me at least, promised more than he performed with 
his excellent materials. Yet, but for this teasing vague- 
ness, the story is good, if depressing, and imparts a sense 
of strange, far-off life, going on contemporaneously with 
our own upon conditions which are rather those of a much 
remoter century. 

The same sort of dimness—to call it so for want of a 
better name—used sometimes to vex me in the atmos- 
phere of Miss Murfree’s admirable books, and I was glad 
to find so little of it in her last. I mean, The Phantoms 
of the Foot-Bridge and Other Stories, by Charles Egbert 
Craddock, who has done in at least two of these sketches, 
His Day in Court, and The Riddle of the Rocks, as fine 
and beautiful work as we have ever had from her pen. 
In fact, I do not know but I should put these almost the 
first in her excellent achievement. The last-named is ex- 
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quisite in its truth to that type of poetic idealism which 
sometimes flowers out in the rudest and wildest life.  T¢ 
the author had done nothing but divine and portray such 
a character as that of the dreamy enthusiast who found 
the broken Tables of the Law on the Tennessee mountain, 
and read from them mercy and justice to his cruel enemy 
she would have approved herself master in her art. He 
Now that the clatter of the tin armor and property 
swords of the heroes of British romance, which has lately 
filled our magazines, is beginning to die away, I hope we 
shall hear again the messages which this gifted woman 
has to deliver in our fiction, and which the sham-figlits of 
our noisier cousins have seemed to drown, with other na- 
tive voices that love. A difficulty in Miss Murfree’s case 
is that her messages are so largely spoken with the East 
Tennessee accent, or in one of those parlances which we 
too easily call ‘‘ dialect.” The public has ‘‘ got tired” of 
dialect, and I suppose this has something to do with the 
abeyance in which the whole American school of fiction 
has undeniably languished for some time past. But this 
fact brings me to a matter which I cannot treat at due 
length in this paper. W. D. Howe .ts., 


MONEY, BANKING, AND CURRENCY, 
XIII. 


THE notion that low prices have been compelled by the 
alleged ‘‘ demonetization ” of silver in 1873, and that they 
have caused general distress, has been sufficiently an- 
swered. Low prices have not resulted from a disuse of 
silver as money, for there has been an increase in the 
amount of silver money since 1873; nor from a decrease 
of the quantity of money in existence and in circulation, 
for there has been an increase of that. They are due to 
other causes, which have been explained, and they have 
aided instead of retarded the welfare of the people. A 
bushel of grain buysmore than it bought twenty years ago, 
and a day’s work buys much more than it purchased when 
the pretended ‘‘ crime against silver” was committed. 

It remains to examine some further evidences of the 
country’s prosperity during the last twenty years. Not 
only can a day of effort obtain more of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, but the public burdens have been de- 
creased and consumption has increased, while if there 
has been a slight increase in taxes, it is because of the 
expenditures of local governments, for which the people 
themselves are responsible. Local taxes may represent 
increased prosperity. The community may add to their 
common expenditure because they feel better able to pay 
for permanent improvements or commercial luxuries. 
Taxes may, and often do, grow by reason of the careless- 
ness or corruption of local authorities, but if the people 
of any community do not desire to be burdened by the 
ignorance or corruption of their servants, they have the 
remedy in their own hands. 

The signs of the increased wealth and prosperity of the 
people of the United States since 1873 are abundant. The 
people of this country, as a whole, have not been distressed 
either by the currency act of 1873-or by any other cause. 
Here and there individuals or classes may have suffered 
by over or extravagant production, or by the growth of 
competition in special industries and in foreign countries. 
Great distress and disturbance have been wrought by the 
acts of 1878 and 1890, which were intended to ‘‘ rehabili- 
tate silver.” But during the period from 1873 to 1894 
the people reduced the interest-bearing public debt from 
$1,710,483,950 to $635,041,890, thereby saving nearly 
$73,000,000 a year in interest alone. The result of the 
silver act of 1878 was to immediately increase the debt 
by about $28,500,000, and the annual interest charge by 
$750,000, while the act of 1890, aud accompanying ex- 
travagant appropriation. increased the debt from $585, - 
029,330 in 1892 to $635,041,890 in 1894. At the same time 
the debt on which no interest is paid decreased, from 1873 
to 1879, from $472,069,3383 to $410,835,742. After the 
passage of the Bland-Allison act in 1878, and of the Sher- 
man act of 1890, and up to 1892, it increased from $410, - 
835,742 to $1,000,648,939. Since the repeal of the Sher- 
man act this debt has been reduced. Thus the people 
have paid off about $1,100,000,000 of their interest-bear- 
ing debt since 1873, and the efforts to ‘rehabilitate 
silver” have alone checked the work of wiping out this 
burden. 

In 1873 the net deposits in the national banks of the 
United States were $673,400,000; in 1894 they were 


$2,019,300.000. I have not the data of savings-banks 
prior to 1883. In that year their deposits amounted to 
$1,024,856,787. In 1894 they amounted to $1,777,933, 242. 


I have already spoken of our increased production of 
agricultural wealth. In 1873 this country exported cot- 
ton goods of the value of $2,947,528. In 1894 its exports 
of cottons, in quantity, had multiplied more than four- 
fold, and their value had increased to $14,340,886. In 
1873 the country produced 264,314,148 gallons of crude 
petroleum, and in 1894 its production had increased to 
2.033,331,972 gallons. In 1873 the total product of cane 
sugar in this country was 134.832,493 pounds; in 1894 it 
was 610,825,618 pounds. In 1873 our wool product. was 
158.000,000 pounds; in 1894 it was 298,057,384 pounds. 
In 1874 we manufactured 2,401,202 tons of pig-iron; in 
1894 we made 7,124,502 tons. 

If we examine the statistics of this period, so prosper- 
ous in spite of adverse tariff and silver legislation, with 
reference to the population of the country, we find that 
they are quite as encouraging. Increased wealth, easier 
circumstances, are shown by the lightening of the burdens 
of debt to the individual, and by his greater consumption 
of the necessaries and luxuries of life. 

In 1873 the public debt was a little more than $50 for 
each individual in the country; in 1894 it was about $13. 
The per capita consumption of cotton increased from 15.19 
to 15.91 pounds; of sugar, from 39.8 to 66.4 pounds; of cof- 
fee, from 6.87 to 8.01 pounds; of malt liquors, from 7.21 to 
15.18 gallons. The consumption of wheat and distilled 
spirits fell off, and the consumption of raw wool remained 
about stationary. The revenue of the post-office increased 
from 55 cents to $1 10 per capita, and the expenditures 
from 70 cents to $1 24. The expenditures for public 
schools increased from $5 95 to $8 31 per capita, 1893 be- 
ing the last year for which data are available on this sub- 
ject. 

I have already stated the decline in the cost of trans- 
portation within this period. In 1873 the average toll] on 
a telegraph message was 62} Cents, and the profit on it 























was 19.1 cents. In 1894 the average cost was 304 cents, 
and the profit was slightly less than 10 cents. 

In 1870 the true value of real and personal property in 
New England and the Middle States was $15, 290,032,678, 
or $1243 per capita; in 1890 it was $21,435,491,864, or 
$1232 per capita. In the Southern Atlantic States, the 
value in 1870 was $2,249,280,146, or $384 per capita; in 
1890 it was $5,132,980,666, or $579 per capita. It will 
be seen that the South has been especially blessed with in- 
crease of wealth since the commission of the ‘‘ crime of 
1873.” The same is true of the Middle West, including 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas. In the twenty years 
the property of that section increased in value from 
$9,542,058,355 to $25,255,915,549, or from $735 to $1129 
per capita. The story of growing prosperity in these 
twenty years is repeated in the Middle South, including 
Kentucky and Tennessee, the Gulf States, Arkansas, Ok- 
lahoma, and the Indian Territory. The value of property 
increased there from $2,152,182,.361 to $6,401,281,019, or 
from $334 to $569.* In the Northwestern and Pacific 
States the census statistics tell a far more wonderful story 
of growth in wealth and prosperity. In 1870 the total 
property of those States and Territories was valued at 
$834,969,958, or $843 per capita; in 1890 it had increased 
to $6,811,422,099, or $2250 per capita. The total value of 
the real and personal property in the United States in 
these twenty years increased from $30,068,518,507 to 
$65,037,091,197, or from $780 to $1036 per capita.* 

In the mean time taxes have increased and decreased in 
the various sections of the country, as will appear from 
the following table, which shows the per capita rates of 
taxation: 
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Taxes have been reduced per capita in the South, and 
slightly advanced in the whole country. 

In the last decade the total State, county, and local in- 
debtedness has increased in the whole country from $1,123,- 
278,647 to $1,135,210,442, but it has decreased per capita 
from $22 40 to $18 138. ‘ 

The free-silver man’s tale of woe seems to be unsup- 
ported by the facts of the country’s industrial “— 


* Omitting the true valuation of the Indian Territory. 


JOUN S. SARGEN'T’S DECORATIONS FOR 
THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


Ir seemed a bold venture to many, the intrusting of a 
great scheme of mural decoration to an artist who, though 
stunding in the front rank of contemporary painters, had 
had no experience in that particular field. But the results 
have justified every expectation that the architects of the 
Boston Public Library could have formed when they as- 
signed the walls of the great hall of the special libraries 
floor to John 8S. Sargent. 

The work now finished is but a fragment in a great 
scheme of decoration which is to occupy all the availa- 
ble space in a large, lofty, and narrow hall with a barrel- 
arched ceiling. The central idea is that in the teachings of 
the founder of Christianity to His followers the religious 
thought. of the world found its culmination. The portion 
now before us depicts its development in the history of 
the Chosen People—the integration of religion out of con- 
fusing beliefs, with the firm foundation of the worship of 
the One God upon the base of the Law and the Prophets. 
This occupies the wall at one end, with the frieze and the 
lunette, together with a small section of the side walls ad- 
jacent, and of the arched ceiling. The great length of 
the side wall is to be occupied by a composition devoted 
to one of the sublimest portions of the New Testament, 
probably the Sermon on the Mount, with Christ the Saviour 
as the central figure, and the space at the opposite end, 
which the artist has now in hand—corresponding to the 
portion just finished—will be filled with a representation 
of the formal crystallization of the Christian religion in 
dogmas, doctrines, and symbols, offsetting those of the 
primitive religions figured in the first part of the series. 

The first impression received-is that of a decorative 
composition of extraordinary magnificence. One is clearly 
impressed at a glance by the main idea, and is also made 
to feel the underlying immensity, the vast mystery be- 
hind it which slowly unfolds its meanings, its component 
elements revealing themselves as in a gradual dissolution 
of veil after veil beneath the calm gaze and the contem- 
plative mind. While Mr. Sargent in this work has duly 
respected the traditions of his craft, he has utilized with 
masterly strength all the resources which it has placed at 
his command and which he could make available, and he 
has not hesitated to play the innovator. This, however, 
with no seeking for novel effects, no striving to produce 
strange sensations, but with the sincere purpose of finding 
the best possible expression of his ideas. In this we have 
the stamp of genius; the daring to be original, with the 
spontaneous manifestation that follows an impulse guided 
by secure control of inherent strength, and not the seek- 
ing for originality. This work furnishes the first example 
on a great scale of a truly modern interpretation of such 
a theme; the artistic employment of all the means which 
scientific investigations have placed at the disposal of the 
worker in the wonderful fruits of archeeological and his- 
torical research. _It is notable even as a scholarly achieve- 
ment, and one receives a profound impression of the in- 
tellectual quality of the artist, who, for the painting of 
this series, is said to have accumulated a remarkable 
library of religious and archeological lore. Yet the im- 
pression is not that which such efforts are so apt to make 
—that of literary or scientific thought learnedly elaborated 
and illy disguised under a pictorial integument. It is 
primarily artistic ; the natural expression of ideas in form 
and color, as the musical composer expresses himself in 
tone. This work, indeed, appeals to the vision in a way 
strikingly like that in which a grand symphonic work 
appeals to the ear. 

The present decorations have for their theme the con- 
fusion which fell upon the children of Israel whenever 
they turned from the worship of Jehovah to that of the 

false gods of heathen nations. The story is concisely em- 
bodied in the passages from the 106th Psalm, inscribed 
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upon the gold ground of the rib that separates the lunette 
from the ceiling, beginning, ‘‘ They forgat God their sa- 
viour.” The composition in the lunette represents the chil- 
dren of Israel beneath the yoke of their oppressors, into 
whose hands the Lord had delivered them. On the left 
stands the Egyptian Pharaoh, on the right the Assyrian 
king, both monarchs with arms uplifted to strike with 
scourge and sword. The Israelites, naked in their slavery, 
bow in despairing submission, their central figure lifts his 
arms in appealing prayer for deliverance, and behind the 
yoke a multitude of supplicating hands are raised in ag- 
onized imploration to the Lord, to whom his repentant 
people are making burnt-offering upon the altar. He has 
heard their prayer; flaming seraphim fly before the face 
of the Lord, and supply a superb decorative motive with 
the crimson of their wings which alone symbolize their 
presence. His face is invisible, but His mighty arms reach 
down from the cloud and stay the hands of the oppressors. 

There is a feeling of tremendous, of irresistible power 
in these arms of Jehovah, themselves cloudlike, vague, 
and mysterious. But the upraised arm of the Assyrian 
king is clutched with a tremendous, viselike grasp, while 
the hand of the Lord is simply laid upon that of Pharaoh. 
The differentiation of the Egyptian from the Assyrian op- 
pression is notable; the Assyrian type, which represents 
the Philistines, is brutal, muscular, gnarled, and knotty 
in development, as if symbolizing the tyranny of sheer 
force; the Egyptian is graceful, lithe, supple, and clean- 
cut—consciously and malignantly cruel. Behind the As- 
syrian king stands a protecting genius—a figure such asis 
found upon Assyrian reliefs, with the body of a man and 
the head of a vulture, holding in one hand a bow, and in 
the other two arrows. Beside this figure is the Assyrian 
lion, with two ravens attacking a prostrate corpse. These 
things graphically symbolize the Assyrian cultus. Among 
the deities attending the Egyptian monarch is one with a 
lion’s head and wings of black and gold. The Egyptian 
side is more conventionalized in drawing, while the mod- 
elling of the Assyrians is realistic in expression. Pros- 
trate victims beneath the feet of both Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians represent the other nations that were oppressed by 
them. The Assyrian ravens are balanced on the Egyptian 
side by vultures preying upon the dead. 

In the ceiling are represented the pagan deities, the 
strange gods whom the children of Israel went after when 
they turned from Jehovah. This is a cosmic conception 
of wonderful grandeur. Underlying all the figures that 
populate the ceiling is the gigantic, dark, and shadowy 
form of the great goddess Neith, the mother of the uni- 
verse, the goddess whose temple at Sais, in Lower Egypt, 
was once the centre of wisdom for Greece, whose fore- 
most men in the early days before learning was establish- 
ed in that land came hither for their training, and upon 
whose veiled image was the inscription: ‘Tam all that 
was, that is, and that is to be, and my veil has been lifted 
by no man.” The feet of Neith touch the cornice on one 
side, her uplifted hands that of the other, and her over- 
arching figure constitutes the firmament, whose stars are 
seen through the ring of the zodiac, which forms a collar 
for the goddess. The face of Neith is sublimely calm, 
majestic, and inscrutable. The serpent or dragon of the 
old Oriental sun myth serves as a necklace for the god- 
dess. Here, with beautiful symbolism, is depicted the 
eternal conflict between summer and winter in the figure 
from which was developed the idea of Adonis—the arch- 
er who for one half of the year slays the dragon and for 
the other half is slain by the dragon. The bright and 
beautiful figure of the archer, loosely wrapped in the red 
mantle that represents warmth and life, stands releasing 
from his bow the golden arrows that penetrate the ser- 
pent’s folds, obscuring in the conflict the six winter 
months of the zodiac. Then again the archer is seen ly- 
ing limp and lifeless in the folds of the serpent, his red 
mantle fallen from his nude form, his bow lying unstrung 
and useless across his breast. The zodiac is Egyptian in 
character, and slender conventional figures separate the 
signs of the months. 

n the zodiac the sun stands above the head of Moloch, 
whose figure is the central feature on the left of the ceil- 
ing arch, as is that of Astarte on the right. The sun be- 
longs to Moloch, and its rays, penetrating to the depths of 
the darkness below, form one of the most striking elements 
in the decorative effect of Mr. Sargent’s work. At the end 
of each ray is a hand, the Egyptian symbol represent- 
ing the bestowing and the blessing qualities of the sun’s 
rays as they reach down to the earth. 

Moloch is the god of riches and of material things. The 
hideous monster, tawny and lurid in hue, with the head of 
a horned beast, is seated—soulless, insensitive. implacable, 
unyielding. He has four arms; two are uplifted, with a 
dagger in one and a ball-like object in the other, as if to 
symbolize brute force and evil to man. His other arms 
hold writhing human victims. He is attended by five ra- 
ging lions, the sun’s rays passing through the lower ones. 

Below Moloch are three dusky Egyptian deities, Isis, 
Osiris, and Horus. At their feet lies a conventionalized 
mummy, with a hawk as symbol of the soul. 

Gold and lust, greed and sensuality, Moloch and As- 
tarte—these represent. the two great powers of evil. The 
figure of Astarte, the Phoenician goddess, is an exquisite- 
ly beautiful conception. The idea of the figure was sug- 
gested by a polychromatic statue recently. excavated at 
Athens, but classic materials gave no hint for the expres- 
sion which Mr. Sargent has embodied with such remark- 
able success. Like Moloch, she is also soulless, but not 
insensitive. She is the quintessence of the senses; her 
delicate, ethereal beauty, fraught with evil, though uncon- 
scious of it and careless of it, seems responsive to every 
appeal from her worshippers. She is draped in a vapor- 
ous veil of delicious blue; as the moon goddess she stands 
upon the crescent, and a python writhes at her feet. With- 
in this veil, which may be regarded as symbolizing the 
illusion of the senses, are seen at the feet of the goddess 
two of her victims—one with a vulture tearing at his heart, 
and the other writhing in the grasp ofa chimera. At the 
head of Astarte, on either side, groups of three graceful 
female figures wave their arms in enticingly voluptuous 
rhythm in homage to the goddess. 

The third great division of the work is the frieze of the 
Prophets. This symbolizes the foundation of the religion 
of Israel upon the structure of the law. Moses is the cen- 
tral figure, and in his priestly robes and symbols is treat- 
ed conventionally to typify the authority upon which the 
faith is based. Moses, with the tablets of the Command- 
ments, is modelled in stroug relief; the other Prophets are 
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painted on a plane surface, but in their grouping and 
modelling have a noble plastic feeling. On the right of 
Moses stands Daniel, on the left, Joshua. The other Proph- 
ets, in their order from left to right, are Zephaniah, Joel, 
Obadiah, Hosea, Amos, Nahum, Ezekicl, Jeremiah, Jonah, 
Isaiah, Habakkuk, Micah, Haggai, Malachi, Zachariah. 

This frieze has a character much like that of a Greek 
chorus interpreting and supporting the movement of a 
greatdrama. Ou the left from the spectator are the proph- 
ets of despair, predicting woe to Israel and the fall of the 
Temple; on the right are the prophets of hope,looking for 
the coming of the Messiah. There is a beautiful signifi 
cance in the fact that in the group of the despairing there 
is a hopeful figure, and in the group of the hopeful a 
grieving figure. It will be interesting to learn that the 
artist’s favorite figure in this frieze is Hosea, the young 
Prophet in white who stands fourth from the left. It should 
be noted that the last three figures on the right point ex 
pectantly forward in the direction where the teachings of 
Christ will be represented. 

We have seen that in the figure of Moses, Mr. Sargent 
has combined the art of the sculptor with that of the 
painter. This, moreover, characterizes the entire work, 
which is full of parts modelled in low relief, with a re 
markable enhancement of effect. Mr. Abbey, in whose 
studio, at Fairford, Mr. Sargent has painted these decora- 
tions beside the Holy Grail frieze of the former, tells how 
Mr. Sargent first tried the effect of modelling on the 
helmet of Pharaoh, and met with such success that he 
continued it until he had treated the zodiac, the sun rays, 
the serpent, the lions of Moloch, and various other parts 
in the same way. From the same source we also learn 
that the entire wonderful conception of Astarte was paint- 
ed and finished at one sitting. 

The work has a thoroughly mural quality. This is 
largely conferred by its pervading plastic character, and 
in the values of stone suggested by the background of 
the frieze and by the tawny earthen liue of the figures 
of the Israelites. 


STUDEN'T HONOR IN EXAMINATIONS 
AT PRINCETON. 

THE present method of conducting examinations at 
Princeton was inaugurated in January, 1893. Just be- 
fore the mid-year examinations, in response to the strong 
desire of the college, the Faculty decided to abandon the 
old plan of watching students, and resolved to put them 
on their honor. In accordance with their wish, it was 
also voted that each student be required to sign at the 
end of his paper a pledge stating that he had neither 
given nor received assistance in the examination. It was 
also agreed that instructors were to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of watching students. The examiner was to 
be present solely for the purposes of presiding and an- 
swering necessary questions, but was to be free to leave 
the room at any time. The only restraints to be put on 
the freedom of the students were such as were necessary 
to preserve the decorum of the examination, They also 
were free to leave the room and to communicate with oue 
another. 

The result was very interesting. Cheating vanished 
from the examinations of the Senior and Junior classes as 
if by magic, and from then till now but a single case of 
it in these classes has been known. Three or four Sopho- 
mores had the temerity to brave the frowns and warnings 
of their neighbors, and cheated openly and somewhat de- 
fiantly, while a number of Freshmen cheated shamelessly. 
The indignation of the college was aroused at once. There 
was an immediate call for a mass-meeting, and one day, 
before the examinations were half over, there gathered in 
the Old Chapel the most thoroughly stirred and determined 
body of undergraduates that ever met on the Princeton 
campus. No athletic meeting ever equalled it. That 
meeting decreed that any student mean enough to cheat 
when put on his honor was no fit man for Princeton, and 
must go. It appointed a characteristic student committee, 
of which the leader of the Glee Club was chairman, and 
football and baseball men and other students of strong 
personality and pluck were the members, with instructions 
to summou witnesses and gather what evidence it could 
respecting the students charged by campus rumor with 
cheating, to confront these students with the evidence 
against them, and to deal adequately with every man of 
whose guilt there was no question. 

The Committee discharged its difficult and delicate duty 
with magnificent fidelity and great discretion. After 
careful deliberation it very wisely decided that time 
enough had not elapsed for the college freely to realize 
the honor principle in examinations, and that it would be 
fairest—especially as the culprits were all under-class-men 
—to give any man who chose to take it the chance to save 
himself by confessing his guilt to the examiners under 
whom he had cheated, and taking another examination. 
It was its unanimous decision that thereafter but. ohe 
penalty could be considered—a recommendation to the 
Faculty of dismission from college. 

The Committee was able to get evidence enough to'con- 
vict two Sophomores and two of the guilty Freshmen, and 
of these all but one, a Sophomore, availed themselves of the 
privilege of confessing to their examiners. Against cer- 
tain other Freshmen, of whose guilt it was convinced, the 
Committee could not get sufficient evidence, because their 
friends leagued together to shield them. One man plucky 
enough to testify was for a time ostracized by his former 
clubmates. It is an interesting fact that most of these 
men soon disappeared from college. 

The remaining Sophomore—a man who bad cheated in 
almost every examination he had taken, and against whom 
the evidence was conclusive—was defiant. He denied 
the jurisdiction of the Committee, refused to submit to 
trial, and set himself at work among his friends to stir up 
revolt against the new order of things. The little mu- 
tiny was of short duration. A committee of some fifty 
Juniors waited on the would-be mutineers one night, 
and nothing further was heard from them. The feeling 
against the guilty Sophomore meanwhile was becoming in- 
tense, and threats were frequent that if he did not soon 
disappear of his own motion, his traps would be thrown 
into a mule-cart, aud he be drummed out of town after it 
to the tune of the Rogue’s March. He appealed to the 
Faculty, asserting his innocence most brazenly. The Stu- 
dent Committee at once presented its evidence, withhold- 
ing only the names of witnesses. The Faculty considered 
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it and the defence of the accused man very carefully, was 
satisfied of his guilt, and promptly required him to leave 
college. 

Since those memorable examinations in January and 
February ,1893,cheating has been comparatively unknown 
in Princeton. 

At the June examinations of that same year a Fresh- 
man copied from the papers of a classmate without his 
connivance or knowledge. The examiner noticed the 
correspondences between the papers of the two men, and 
had no difficulty in determining which of them was 
guilty, and in seeing that the other was guiltless of giv- 
ing assistance. By advice of the faculty he laid his evi- 
dence before the Student Committee. The guilty man 
was summoned, admitted his guilt, and was told that if he 
returned in the fall the faculty would be asked to dismiss 
him finally from college. He did not return. Twice only 
since then have indications of cheating been noticed in 
papers handed in by students. In each instance the evi- 
dence was put into the hands of the Student Committee, 
who found one of the men accused innocent, the other 
guilty. The guilty man was dismissed from college. 

In the mid-year examinations of 1894 two students 
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were proved guilty of cheating, a Senior and a Fresh- 
man. The Committee recommended that the Senior be 
dismissed from college, and the faculty acted in accord- 
ance with the Committee’s recommendation; but the 
Freshman was allowed to confess his guilt to his exam- 
iner and take a new examination, on the ground that he 
had not been long enough in Princeton to realize what 
Princeton honor meant. This Senior was the only upper- 
class man against whom there has been even a suspicion of 
cheating since the honor system went into operation. He 
had the temerity to return for Class day, and was ostra- 
cized by his classmates for his pains. 

No case of cheating was reported at the examinations 
in June last, but four cases, all under-class men, came be- 
fore the Committee after the recent February examina- 
tions. One of the four was acquitted, the remaining 
three convicted. It was recommended to the Faculty, 
with a presentation of the evidence, as in previous cases, 
that the one who was a Freshman should, in consideration 
of that fact, be merely suspended, but that the others be 
dismissed, unless they chose to withdraw of their own ac- 
cord within one week. They withdrew at once. 

The last two cases illustrate strikingly the high stand- 
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ard set by the Student Com- 
mittee. Neither man had hand- 
ed in the portion of his work 
which was dishonest. Each 
had been detected using a crib 
by one of his neighbors, and 
had seen that he was detected, 
The one had thereupon hand- 
ed in a blank paper, and the 
other a paper from which the 
dishonest work was carefully 
erased, and from which the 
pledge was absent. But when 
examined by the Committee 
both were forced to admit that 
detection alone had prevented 
the dishonest work going in to 
the examiner, and the judg- 
ment of the Committee, since 
then unanimously endorsed by 
a mass-meeting of the college, 
was that, except in the case of 
a Freshman, under the honor 
system cheating in examina- 
tions, in whatever degree, 
whether it consisted in giving 
or in receiving assistance, was 
a capital offence, for which 
there was no adequate penalty 
short of final separation from 
college. A culprit whose of- 
fence was not particularly hei- 
nous was to have the privilege 
of withdrawing without for- 
mal vote of dismissal by the 
Faculty, but leniency was to 
go no further. 

The original Student Com 
mittee disbanded immediately 
after acting on the cases of 
cheating which it had been ap- 
pointed to investigate. Since 
then there has been no perma- 
nent committee, but the presi- 
dents of the four undergrad- 
uate classes have served as a 
committee when occasion for 
investigation and action has 
arisen. Their work has uni- 
formly been characterized by 
the utmost care, discretion, and 
fairness. The mode of proced- 
ure is the simplest possible. 
The witnesses against the ac- 
cused student are first heard. 
The accused is then summoned, 
and, after the evidence against 
him has been read, allowed to 
make his statement and to pre- 
sent witnesses for his defence. 
The case is then decided in ac- 
cordance with the evidence. 

There was a strong feeling 
at the outset against trammel- 
ling the movement with unne- 
cessary machinery, and a con- 
viction that time and experi- 
ence would evolve the best 
mode of administering it. But 
the system has now grown into 
such definite form that it is 
possible to embody it in a writ- 
ten constitution. The need of 
such a constitution has come 
to be felt, and accordingly one 
was adopted at a mass-meeting 
of the college held May 1st of 
the present year. The purpose 
of the constitution, as stated 
in the preamble, is ‘‘in order 
to preserve the high standard 
of honor recognized by the es- 
tablishment of the Honor Sys- 
tem in examinations, to regu- 
late the procedure and organ- 
ization of an undergraduate 
committee of investigation and 
punishment, and to insure its 
continuous and uniform ac- 
tion.” The constitution is a 
very complete document, pro- 
viding for a regular commit- 
tee, a fixed mode of procedure, 
and permanent records. The 
penalty provided for all viola- 
tions of the ‘‘ Honor System,” 
except those of Freshmen, is a 
recommendation to the faculty 
of final separation from col- 
lege, ‘‘ with the addition, in 
extreme cases, of publication 
to a mass-meeting of the col- 
lege.” For Freshmen the pen- 
alty is to be ‘‘a recommendation of suspension for a time 
determined by the Committee.” 

The movement has been characterized throughout by 
much dignity and a freedom from sensational features, 
and on that account it has attracted but little general no- 
tice since its inauguration in 1893. The first news of its 
success, however, aroused a great deal of interest among 
the students of other colleges, and the various undergrad- 
uate journals at once took up the question. The students 
of Wesleyan University introduced the Princeton plan. 
The Amherst Student urged that ‘‘ the new Princeton sys- 
tem” be tried at Amherst. The Cornell Era asserted that 
‘‘a similar change in the method of conducting examina- 
tions would be welcomed by the Cornell students.” The 
Harvard Advocate characterized the Princeton movement 
as ‘‘ better than twenty victories at football,” and the Yale 
Courant said, ‘‘ Princeton is to be congratulated on the step 
she has taken, and we wish that Yale might be the first to 
follow her.” Such is the history of the movement of the 
Princeton students for honor in examinations—a move- 
ment which has only gained strength with time, and which 
has established the ‘‘ Honor System” as one of the perma- 
nent institutions of Princeton. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


ET he was not the first to speak. One of the 
men behind him took a step forward and 
cried: ‘‘ That is the man! He has the gun- 
barrel still.” 

‘*Seize him, then,” M. de St. Alais replied. 
** And take him from here! Monsieur,” he continued, 
addressing me grimly, ‘‘ whoever you are, when you un- 
dertook to be a spy you counted the cost, I suppose? 
Take him away!” 

Two of the men strode forward, and in a moment seized 
my arms; and in the surprise of M. de St. Alais’s appear- 
ance, and the astonishment his words caused me, I made 
no resistance. But in such emergencies the mind works 
quickly,and in a trice I recovered myself. 

‘‘This is nonsense, M. de St. Alais,” I said, ‘* You 
know well that lam no spy. And 
for the matter of that—” 

‘*‘T know nothing,” he answered. 

**But—” 

“IT know nothing, I say!” he re- 
peated, in a tone of savage mock- 
ery. ‘‘ Except, monsieur, that you 
are caught red-handed in a monk’s 
dress, when you are clearly no 
monk. You had better have tried 
to swim the Rhone at flood than 
entered this house to-night. Away 
with him! His case will be dealt 
with below.” 

But this was too much. I 
wrested my hands from the men 
who held me and sprang back. 
“You lie!” I cried. ‘*‘ You know 
who I am and why I am here.” 

‘*T don’t know you,” he answer- 
ed. ‘‘Nor do I know why you 
are here. I once knew a man like 
you, but he was a gentleman, and 
would have died in silence before 
he would have saved himself by 
a lie. Take him away. He has 
frightened mademoiselle almost to 
death. I suppose he found the 
door open, and slipped in, and 
thought himself finely safe.” 

I understood what he meant, 
and that in his passion he would 
sacrifice me rather than bring in 
his sister’s name. Nay, I saw that 
he viewed with a cruel exultation 
the dilemma in which he thought 
that he had placed me; and my 
brow grew damp, and I looked 
round wildly as I tried to solve 
the question. I had the sounds of 
street fighting still in my ears, and 
knew that men staking all in such 
a strife knew few scruples and 
scant mercy. I could see that this 
man in particular was almost mad- 

dened by the losses and humilia- 
tions which he had suffered, and 
I stood in the way of his schemes. 
The risk existed ,therefore,and was 
no mere threat, and it seemed fool- 
ish quixotism to run it. 

And yet —and yet I hesitated. 
I even let the men urge me half- 
way to the door, and then—Heaven 
knows what I should have done, 
or whether I could have seen my 
way plainly—the knot was cut for 
me. With a scream Denise, who 
since her brother entered had 
leaned half fainting against the 
wall, sprang forward and seized 
him by the arm. 

‘*No, no!” she cried, in a choked 
voice. ‘‘You will not—you will 
not do this!’ Have pity, have mer- 
cy! I— 

**Mademoiselle,” he said, cut- 
ting her short quietly, but with a 
gleam of rage in his eyes, ‘‘ you 
are overwrought, and forget your- 
self. The scene has been too much 
for you. Here,” he continued, sharply, to the maid, “ take 
care of your mistress. The man is a spy, and not worthy 
of her pity.” 

“He is no spy!” Denise cried, in a,voice that went to 
my heart. ‘‘ He is no spy, and you know it!” 

‘*Hush, girl! Be silent!” he answered, furiously. 

But he had not counted on a change in her, beside 
which the change in him was petty. ‘I will not!” she 
answered; and, to my astonishment, she released the arm 
to which she had hitherto clung as a suppliant, and shak- 
ing back from her face the hair which her violent move- 
ment had loosened, she stood out defying him. ‘‘I will 
not!” she cried. ‘‘ He is no spy, and you know it, mon- 
sieur! He is my lover, and he came to see me. Let all 
know it! Let all know it! He was contracted to me,and 
he came to see me.” 

“Girl, you are mad!” he snarled, in the breathless hush 
of the room—the hush that followed as all looked at her. 

‘**{ am not mad,” she answered, her eyes burning in her 
white face. 

‘*If you feel no shame, do you feel no fear?” he retorted, 
in a terrible voice. 

‘*No!” she cried. ‘‘For I love! And I love him.” 

I will not say what I felt when I heard that, myself 
helpless. For one thing, I was in so great a rage I scarce- 
ly knew ; and for another, the words were barely spoken 
before M. le Marquis seized the girl roughly by the waist 
and dragged her screaming to the other end of the room. 
This was the signal for a scene almost indescribable. I 
sprang forward to protect her; in an instant the three 
men flung themselves upon me, and bore me by sheer 
weight towards the door; St. Alais, foaming with rage, 
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shouting to them to remove me, while I called him cow- 
ard and cursed him and strove desperately to get at him. 
For a moment I made head against them all, then the 
odds prevailed, and in a minute they had me out and had 
closed the door on her and her cries. 

I was panting, breathless, furious. But the moment it 
was done a kind of calm fell upon us. The men relaxed 
their hold upon me, and stood looking at me quietly. And 
I stood glowering at them. 

‘*There, monsieur, let us have no more of that,” one of 
them said, civilly enough. ‘‘Go peaceably, and we will 
be easy with you. Otherwise—” 

‘* He is a cowardly hound!” I cried, with a sob. 

‘* Softly, monsieur, softly.” 

There were five of them, for two had remained at the 
door. The passage was dark, but one had a lantern, and 
we waited in silence two or three minutes. Then the 
door opened a few inches, and the man who seemed to 
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be the leader went to it, and, having. got his orders, he 
returned. 

**Forward!” he said. ‘‘In Number 6. And do you, 
Petitot, fetch the key.” 

The man named went off quickly, and we followed 
more slowly along the corridor, the steady tramp of my 
guards, as they marched beside me, awaking sullen echoes 
that rolled away before us. The yellow light of the lan- 
tern showed a whitewashed wall on either side, broken 
on the right hand by a dull line of doors, as of cells. We 
halted presently before one of these, and I thought that I 
was to be confined there, and my courage rose, for I 
should still be near Denise. But the door, when opened, 
disclosed a little inner staircase, which we descended in 
single file, and so reached a bare corridor similar to that 
above. Half-way along this we stopped-again, this time 
beside an open window, through which the night wind 
came in so strongly as to stir the hair, and force the 
man who carried the lantern to shield it under his skirts. 
And not the night wind only, but the noises of the night— 
hoarse cries and cheers and the jangling of bells, and now 
and then a pistol-shot—noises that told only too eloquent- 
ly what was passing under the blackness that hid the 
chaos of streets and houses below us. Nay, in one place 
the veil was rent, and through the gap a ruddy column 
poured up from the roofs, dispersing sparks—the hot glare 
of some great fire, that, blazing in the very heart of the 
city, seemed to make the sky sharer in the deeds and hor- 
rors that lay beneath it. 

The men with me pressed to the window, and peered 
through it, and strained eyes and ears; and no wonder. 
No wonder that the man who was responsible for all, and 
had staked all, walked the roof above with fretful steps. 
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For the struggle below was the struggle that never ceases 
between the old and the new; and it was being fought as 
it had been fought in Nimes for centuries—savagely, ruth- 
lessly, over kennels running with blood. Nor could any 
man tell the issue; but only that as it was here it was 
likely to be through half of France. We looked into the 
darkness with actual eyes; but across the border at Turin, 
and nearer, at Sommiéres and Montpellier, thousands of 
Frenchmen, bearing the greatest names of France, watched 
also, with faces turned to Nimes and hearts as anxious as 
ours. ; 

I gathered from the talk of those round me that M. Fro- 
ment had seized the Arénes and garrisoned it, and that 
the flames we saw were those of one of the Protestant 
churches; that as yet the patriots, taken by surprise, made 
little resistance, and that if the Reds could hold for twen- 
ty-four hours longer what they had seized, the arrival of 
the troops from Montpellier would then secure all, and at 
the same time stamp the move- 
ment with the approval of the 
highest parties. 

‘*But it was a near thing,” one 
of the men muttered. ‘If we 
had not been at their throats to- 
night, they would have been at 
ours to-morrow!” 

“And now not half the com- 
panies have turned out,” the man 
with the lantern growled. 

‘But the villagers will come 
in, in the morning,” a third cried, 
eagerly. ‘‘ They are to toll all the 
bells from here to the Rhone.” 

“ Ay, but what if the Cevennols 
come in first? What then?” 

No one had an answer to this, 
and all were silent, until the sound 
of footsteps approaching along the 
passage caused the men to draw in 
their heads. ‘‘Here is the key,” 
said the leader. ‘‘ Now,monsieur!” 

But it was not the key, nor Peti- 
tot, who had been sent for it, but 
a taller man, cloaked and wearing 
his hat, who came hastily along 
the corridor with three or four be- 
hind him. As he approached he 
called out, ‘‘Is Buzeaud here?” 

The man who had spoken be- 
fore stood out respectfully. ‘‘ Yes, 
monsieur.” 

‘““Take half a dozen men, the 
stoutest you have, down stairs,” 
the new-comer answered—it was 
Froment himself—‘‘and get as 
many more from the Vierge, and 
barricade the street leading beside 
the barracks to the Arsenal. You 
will find plenty of helpers. And 
occupy some of the houses. But 
what is this?” he continued, sharp- 
ly, breaking off, as his eyes, pass- 
ing over the group, stopped at me. 
‘How does this gentleman come 
here? And in this dress?” 

““M. le Marquis arrested him 
upstairs,” Buzeaud answered. 

**M. le Marquis?” 

“Yes, monsieur, and ordered 
him to be confined in Number 6 for 
the present.” 

“Ah?” 

‘““Asaspy.” 

M. Froment whistled softly, and 
for a moment we looked at one 
another. The wavering light of 
the lanterns, and perhaps the ten- 
sion of his feelings, deepened the 
harsh lines of his features; but 
presently he drew a deep breath 
and smiled, as if something whim- 
sical in the situation struck him. 
“So we meet again, M. le Vi- 
comte,” he said. *‘‘I remember, I 
have something of yours. You 
have come for it, I suppose?” 

‘*Yes, monsieur, I have come 
for it,” I said, defiantly; and I saw 
that he understood. 

‘* And M. Je Marquis found you upstairs?” 

“<Ton.* 

“‘Ah!” For a moment he seemed to reflect. Then, 
turning to the man: ‘‘ Well, you can go, Buzeaud. I will 
be answerable for this gentleman, who had better remove 
that masquerade. And do you,” he continued, addressing 
the two or three who had come with him, ‘‘ wait for me 
above. Tell M. Flandrin—it is my last word—that, what- 
ever happens, the Mayor must not raise the flag for the 
troops. He may tell him what he pleases from me—that 
I will hang him from the highest window of the tower, if 
he likes—but it must not be done. You understand?” 

‘** Yes, monsieur.” 

‘*Then go. I will be with you presently.” 

They went, leaving a lantern on the floor; and in a 
moment Froment and I were alone. He did not look at 
me, however, but turning to the open window, leaned on 
the sill and gazed into the night, and so remained for some 
time silent; whether the orders he had just given had 
really diverted his thoughts into another channel, or he 
had not made up his mind how to treat me, I could not 
determine. More than once I heard him sigh, however; 
and at last he said, abruptly, ‘‘Only three companies 
have risen.” 

I do not know what moved me, but I answered in the 
same spirit: ‘‘ Out of how many?” 

‘* Thirteen,” he answered. ‘‘So that we are outnum- 
bered. But, moving first, we have the upper hand, and 
we must keep it.. And if the villagers come in to-mor- 
row—” 

‘* And the Cevennols do not.” 

“Precisely—and if the officers can hold the Guienne 
regiment, and the Mayor does not hoist the flag calling 
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them out, and the Calvinists do not surprise the Arsenal 
—I think we may be able to do so.” 

‘« But the chances are—” 

‘¢ Against us. The more need, monsieur”—and for the 
first time he turned and looked at me with a sort of pride 
—‘‘of aman! For—do you know what we are fighting 
for down there? France! France, monsieur,” he contin- 
ued, bitterly, and letting his emotion appear, ‘‘and I have 
a few hundred cutthroats and rascals and shavelings to 
do the work, while all the time your fine gentlemen lie 
safe and warm across the frontier, waiting to see what will 
happen. And I run risks, and they hold the stakes. I 
kill the bear, and they take the skin. They are safe, and 
if I fail I hang, like Favras! Faugh! It is enough to 
make a man turn patriot and cry Vive la Nation!” 

He did not wait for my answer, but impatientiy snatch- 
ing up the lantern, he made a sign to me to follow him, 
and led the way down the passage. He had said not a word 
of my presence in the house, of my position, of Mademoi- 
selle St. Alais, or how he meant to deal with me; and at 
the door, not knowing what was in his mind, I stopped 
him. 

‘‘Pardon me,” I said, with as much dignity as I could 
assume. ‘‘ But I should like to know what you are going 
te do with me, monsieur. I need not tell you that I did 
not enter this house as a spy, and that—”’ 

‘*You need tell me nothing,” he said, cutting me short, 
almost with rudeness. ‘‘And for what I am going to do 
with you, it can be said in half a dozen words. I propose 
to keep you by me, that if the worst comes of this—in 
which event I am not likely to see the week out, monsieur 
—you may protect Mademoiselle de St. Alais, and convey 
her to a place of safety. To that end your commission 
shall be restored to you; I have it safe. If,on the other 
hand, we hold our own and light the fire that shall burn 
up those cold-blooded pedants /dé bas, then, M. le Vicomte, 
I shall have a word to say to you. And we will talk of 
the matter as gentlemen.” 

For a moment I was dumb with astonishment. We 
were at the door of the little stairease—by which I had de- 
scended—when he said this, and as he spoke the last word 
he turned, as expecting no answer, and opened it, and set 
his foot on the lowest stair, casting the light of the lantern 
before him. But then I plucked him by the sleeve, and 
he faced me. : 

‘*M. Froment”—I muttered. And then, for the life of 
me, I could say no more. 

‘There is no need for words,” he said, grandly. 

** Are you sure—that you know all?” I muttered. 

“‘T am sure that she loves you, and that she does not love 
me,” he answered, with a ring of scorn in his voice. ‘‘ And 
besides that, Iam sure of one thing only.” 

“Wes?” 

“*That within forty-eight hours blood will flow in every 
street of Nimes!” he answered. ‘‘ And Froment the bour- 
geois will be Froment le Baron—or nothing,monsieur! In 
the former case we will talk. In the latter”—and he 
shrugged his shoulders with a gesture a little theatrical— 
‘it will not matter.” 

With the word he turned to the stairs, and I followed 
him across the upper corridor, and by the outer staircase, 
where I had evaded my guide, and so to the roof, and by 
a short wooden ladder to the leads of a tower, whence we 
overlooked, lying below us, all the black chaos of Nimes, 
here rising in giant forms, rather felt than seen, there a 
medley of hot lights and deep shadows, thrown into relief 
by the glare of the burning church. In three places I 
picked out acresset high up; one onthe rim of the Arénes, 
another on the roof of a distant church, a third on a tower 
beyond the town. But for the most part fhe town was now 
quiet. The riot had died down; the bells were 
silent; the wind blew salt from the sea and cooled 
our faces, 

There were a dozen cloaked figures on the 
leads, some gazing down in silence, others walk- 
ing up and down talking together; but in the 
darkness it was impossible to recognize any one. 
Froment,after receiving one or two reports, with- 
drew to the outer side of the tower, and walked 
there alone, his head bowed and his hands behind 
him—a desire to preserve his dignity having more 
to do with this, or I was mistaken, than any long- 
ing for solitude. However, the others respected 
his wishes, and, following their example, I seated 
myself in an embrasure of the battlements, whence 
the fire, now growing pale, could be seen. 

What were the others’ thoughts I cannot say. 
A muttered word apprised me that Louis St. 
Alais was in command at the Arénes, and that 
M. le Marquis waited only until success was as- 
sured to start for Sommiéres, whence the com- 
mandant had promised a regiment of horse should 
Froment be able to hold his own without them. 
The arrangement seemed of the strangest; but 
the emigrés, fearful of compromising the King, 
and warned by the fate of Favras—who, deserted 
by his party, had suffered for a similar conspiracy 
a few months before—were nothing if not timid; 
and if those round me felt any indignation, they 
did not express it. 

The majority, however, were silent, or spoke 
only when some movement in the town, some 
outcry or alarm, drew from them a few’ eager 
words ; and for myself, my thoughts were neither 
of the struggle below, where both parties lay 
watching each other and waiting for the day, 
nor of the morrow, nor even of Denise, but of 
Froment. Ifthe aim of that extraordinary man 
had been to impress:me, he-had succeeded. Seat- 
ed there in the darkness, I’felt the crisis as and 

because he felt it.. I thrilled with the excitement 
of the gambler’s last stake, because he had to 
throw the dice. I:stood on the giddy point on 
which he stood, and looked ‘into the dark future, 
and trembled for and with him. . My eyes turned 
from others, and involuntarily sought him where he 
walked alone; and with as little will on my part I 
paid him the homage due to the man who stands un- 
moved on the brink, master of his soul, though death lies 
below. ; 

About midnight there was a general: movement to de- 
scend. I had eaten nothing for twelve hours, and not- 
withstanding the dubious position in which I stood, appe- 
tite bade me go with the rest. I went, and following the 


stream, found myself a minute later on the threshold of a 
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long room brilliantly lit with lamps, and containing tables 
laid with covers for sixty or more. I fancied that at the 
farther end of the apartment, and through an interval in 
the crowd, I caught a glimpse of women, jewels, flashing 
eyes, and a waving fan; and if anything could have added 
to the bewildering abruptness of the change from the dark 
wind-swept leads above to the gay and splendid scene be- 
fore me it was this. But I had scant time for considera- 
tion. Though I did not advance far, the press which 
separated me from the upper end of the room melted 
quickly, as one after another took his seat amid a hum of 
conversation; and in a moment I found myself looking 
straight at Denise, who, white and wan, with a pitiful look 
in her eyes, sat beside her mother at the farthest table, a 
very picture of silent woe. Madame Catinot and two or 
three gentlemen and as many ladies were seated near 
them. 

Whether my eyes drew hers to me, or she glanced 
that way by chance, the next moment she looked at me, 
and rose to her feet with a gasping cry that I felt rather 
than heard. It was enough, however, to lead Madame St. 
Alais’s eyes to me, and she too cried out; and in a trice, 
while a few between us still talked unconscious, and the 
servants glided about, I found all at that farther table 
staring at me, and myself the focus of the room, Just 
then, unluckily, M. St. Alais, rather late, came in, and of 
course saw me. I heard an oath behind me, but 1 was 
intent on that farther table; and it was not until he 
laid his hand on my arm that I turned sharply and saw 
him. 

“Monsieur!” he cried, with another oath. 
too much!” 

I looked at him in silence. The position was so per- 
plexing that I could not grasp it. 

‘*How do I find you here?” he continued, with violence, 
and in a voice that drew every eye in the room tome. He 
was white with anger. 

‘*T hardly know myself,” I answered. ‘‘ But—” 

“I do,” said a voice behind St. Alais. ‘‘ If you wish to 
know, Marquis, M. de Saux is here at my invitation.” 

The speaker was Froment, who had just entered. St. 
Alais turned as if he had been stabbed. ‘‘Then I am 
not!” he cried. 

“That is as you please,” Froment said, steadfastly. 

‘**It is—and I do not please!” the Marquis retorted, with 
a scornful glance, and in a tone that rang through the 
room. As I heard him, and felt myself the centre, under 
the lights of all those eyes, I could have fancied that I 
was again in the St. Alais salon, listening to the futile 
oath of the sword, and that three-quarters of a year had 
not elapsed since that beginning of all our troubles. 
But in a moment Froment’s voice roused me from the 
dream. 

“Very well,” he said, gravely. 
forget—” 

“It is you who forget,” St. Alais cried, somewhat 
wildly. ‘Or you do not understand that this gentle- 
man—” 

“T forget nothing,” Froment said, with a darkening 
face, ‘‘ except that we are keeping my guests waiting. 
Least of all do I forget the aid you have hitherto rendered 
me. But, M. le Marquis,” he continued, with dignity, ‘‘ it 
is mine to command to-night, and it is for me to make 
dispositions. I have made them, and I must ask you to 
comply with them. I know that you will not fail me at 
a pinch; but I believe also that you will not throw un- 
necessary obstacles in my way. Come, monsieur; this 
gentleman will not refuse to sit here. And we will sit at 
madame’s table. Oblige me.” 

M. St. Alais’s face was like night, but the other was a 
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man, and his tone was strenuous; and slowly and haugh- 
tily M. le Marquis, who, I think, had never before in his 
life given way, followed him to the farther end of the 
room. Left alone, I sat down where I was, eyed curious- 
ly by those round me, but finding something still more 
curious in this strange banquet while Nimes watched, 
this midnight merriment while the dead still lay in the 
streets, and the air quivered, and all the world of night 
hung listening for that which was to come. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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{{tYMN TO ARLINGTON. 
BY WILL CARLETON. 


@Britten for the HFAemorialeMav Ceremonies at 


Arlington Cemetery, 1895. 


I. 
FuLL many fields are on the spacious earth, 
And some of less and some of greater worth: 
And some are deserts full of gloom and glare, 


And some are gardens blessing all the air; 
And some are prairie roofs of harvest mines, 
And some are forests, rich with flowers and vines 
And some have mansions, costing safes of gold, 
And some have treasures that were never told, 
But thow hast memories that can ne’er be priced: 
And, save within the holy land of Christ, 
No other glebe has truer worship won 

Than thou, O Arlington! 


If. 
Thou standest here, in summer suit of ereen, 
Sull gazing eastward at the splendid scene: 
The square-hewed palace with the rounded dome, 
Where Freedom hath a more than royal home; 
The giant obelisk, which, rising late, 
Still points the glowing star of George the Great, 
Who, stepping from Mount Vernon’s modest hall, 
Reduced the surplus lands of George the Small; 
The white abode which steadfastly doth stand 
To house the chiefest ruler of the land; 
Where long resided he the world will know 
As Prince of Wholesome Doctrine—James Monroe; 
Where Jackson ruled the North and South land 
both, 
And sealed the statement with a godly oath, 
And silenced threats, and furnished peace to spare, 
By hanging Haman once more in the air; 
Where Abraham the Honest’s towering form 
sent under four majestic years of storm; 
Where lived the land’s Napoleonic pride 
They deck with flowers to-day at Riverside; 
And other grandeurs, in thy watch-towers high 
With admiration fill the gazing eye. 
But not by these thy grandest fame is won, 
O priceless Arlington! 


III. 
And there be ghosts that hover here, and stay: 
sright shades among thy shadows, night and day; 
For many a lovely dame and manly knight 
Have made the halls of yonder mansion bright; 
And many a trophy of the former days 
Within those parlors caught the curious gaze: 
And many a noble tourist came to see 
The gallant son of ‘‘ Light-horse Harry Lee.” 
And those who fought that hero, breast to breast, 
Strike hands with him, and know his bravery best. 
Perchance in yonder room, with trembling voice, 
He prayed his God to guide him in the choice; 
Perhaps he felt, with heart sublimely sad, 
That he had turned with all the light he had. 
God lets us differ—why, we do not know; 
But Honesty hath e’er an honest foe. 
God lets us differ; when the strife is past, 
His angels strive to make us friends at last. 
The bravest hearts are ever most averse 
To smiting fallen foemen with a curse. 
Whate’er the pattern of the flowers that bloom 
Around that distant chieftain and his tomb, 
Whatever gift the vanquished cause display, 
He sleeps beneath the stars and stripes to-day. 
But thou’rt not famous for thy princely son, 
O glorious Arlington! 
IV. 
Once, long before they blossomed into mounds, 
A Union legion camped upon these grounds; 
And every type of valor hovered near, 
And every phase of manhood gathered here: 
The veteran chief that long ago had fought; 
The youth that first a thrill of war has caught; 
The middle-aged, who, fitted to endure, 
Had left his home to keep his home secure— 
So each at last was War’s destructive son, 
To hold this many-nationed land in one. 
And proud for them the lofty legend stands, 
‘*We were the first of all the rescuing bands!” 
The first to rally in a winning cause 
Must always win the loudest of applause; 
The field that first has arméd men contained 
Is glorified, when once the fight is gained; 
But not by that thy growing fame was won, 
O precious Arlington! 
ES 
A silent army, with its battles done, 
Came peacefully, with neither sword nor gun, 
Marched into camp, the waiting earth possessed, 
And, ’mid the silence, laid it down to rest. 
All mortal hope, all happiness and mirth, 
All golden-hued ambitions of the earth, 
Had fallen into Death’s untroubled deep, 
And left sad faces, whispering, ‘‘ Let us sleep.” 
Through all the sombre watches of the night 
They slept, without a single guard in sight; 
And when the gallant morning o’er them swept, 
With gold and crimson banners—still they slept. 
E’en when was heard the cannon’s solemn roar, 
Rejoicing that the day of strife was o’er, 
And when the flags of War were waved in joy 
Because forever out of War's employ, 
And when the nation’s blessing proudly crept 
With love and pity round them—still they slept. 
And still must sleep, untouched by hopes or fears, 
Amid the days and nights of coming years; 
And still must sleep, with blessings round them 
spread, 
And proud Columbia watching at their bed; 
And still shall sleep—that is, to mortal sight; 
But their great souls are camped in fields of light. 
And so, through Death ve deathless fame is won, 
Immortal Arlington! 
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SOLDIERS HOMES. 


HE man who loves to exploit argu- 
ments based upon the aphorism that 
republics are ungrateful should 
make a tour of the Soldiers’ Homes 
of America; he would then be glad, 
did fairness guide his course, to bear 
witness against the soundness of his 
own postulates. 

Aside from the particular grati- 
tude of the republic as a whole, 
manifested in a great home for sol- 
diers of the regular army, and in 
seven national homes, located in va- 
rious parts of the country, which 
have been established for the dis- 

abled volunteer veterans, there are individual common- 

wealth instances of the republic’s gratitude splendidly dis- 
played in the nineteen State Soldiers’ Homes, which have 
been erected at the cost of many hundreds of thousands 
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of dollars, which are maintained at an enormous annual 
expense, and which afford shelter and a comfortable happy 
home to many thousands of the volunteer soldiers of the 
armies of the rebellion. 

While other nations have done something for their 
veteran soldiers—as in the case of the Chelsea Hospital 
in England, the Hotel des Invalides in Paris, the Kil- 
mainham Hospital near Dublin, and the well-known in- 
stitution for German veterans in Berlin—yet, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, there has never been by any 
other nation in the world so magnificent a recognition of 
the services of the men who have fought its battles as that 
which the United States, collectively and by common- 
wealths, is manifesting to-day. 

The men who were in their prime in ’61 are passing into 
the long shadows, those who were young when Sumter 
was attacked are now beyond middle age, and even that 
apocryphal being the youngest soldier must be entering 
the outskirts of maturity. Many of the men who took 
active part in the war of the rebellion are home-happy, 
and will never know need of any kind, but many others 
have no homes; many, indeed, have little wherewith to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life. It is this latter class which 
has been most benefited by the establishment of the Sol- 
diers’ Homes of America, a class, too, which has not yet 
reached its maximum, and will probably not have reached 
this maximum before the closing days of the century. 

When General Winfield Scott made his magnificent 
march into the heart of Mexico, as the last act in the 
memorable war with that country, he did something more 
than bring the opposing army to terms. Years before 
this conflict began he, conspicuously among other officers, 
had maintained that the nation should provide a place of 
refuge for the old and disabled veterans of the wars of the 
republic. With characteristic honesty he made out, at 
the close of the war, a draft, payable to the Secretary of 
War, for the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, a part 
of the tribute levied by him upon the city of Mexico for 
the benefit of his army, and upon it he endorsed: 

“The Bank of America will place the within amount 
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to the credit of the army asylum, subject to the order of 
Congress.” 

With this money was founded the first Soldiers’ Home 
in America—the same home which is now one of the at- 
tractions of the capital city of the nation, and which will 
be, as long as we shall have need of armed protection, a 
refuge for those who have worn them- 
selves out in the service of their 
country. 

On the third day of March, 1851, 
Congress took initial official steps in 
an act ‘‘to found a military asylum 
for the relief and support of invalid 
and disabled soldiers of the United 
States.” As far back as 1829 the at- 
tention of Congress had been called 
to the matter, and the need of such 
an institution pressed home upon that 
body, for there were many men at 
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that time remaining 
from the three hun- 
dred and nine thou- 
sand who had enter- 
ed the Revolutionary 
armies, and the five 
hundred and seven- 
ty-five thousand who 
had fought in the 
war of 1812, who 
were in sore need of 
aid. The act of 1851, 
however, was the 
first Congressional effort in this line. Various reports and 
investigations were made,and General Scott’s levy was call- 
ed into play. Temporary homes were at first provided, one 
at New Orleans, another at Green woods Island, Mississippi, 
and, later, a home was established at Harrodsburg, Ken- 
tucky. The city of Washington, however, seemed the most 


left forever behind them the terror and the tumult of war. 
The home is located about three miles north from the Cap- 
itol. eer nine thousand soldiers have been admitted 
since the home was established. The officers of the home 
are directed by a board of commissioners consisting of the 
General-in-Chief commanding the regular army, the Quar- 





DAKOTA SOLDIERS’ HOME, HOT SPRINGS. 


termaster-General, the Judge-Advocate-General, the Com- 
missary-General of Subsistence, the Surgeon-General, and 
the Adjutant-General. The home is under the immediate 
charge of a governor, Brigadier-General D. 8. Stanley, at 
present in charge, a deputy governor, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, with a medical officer detailed from the regular 
army. There were, on the 27th of January, 1895, accord- 
ing to figures furnished me by General Stanley, six hun- 
dred and sixty-eight inmates in the home. General Stan- 
ley has had prepared for me a compact tabular statement 
of the inmates during the past year, showing the length 
of service while in the regular army, and the pension rates 
of the different pensioners in the institution.* 

The pensioners may draw such amounts as they please, 
leaving the balance to be distributed to relatives or to be 
held in trust for the pensioner if he has no relatives or 
others dependent upon him. There is about $50,000 in 
the trust fund thus established. A library of over six 
thousand volumes is enjoyed by the members of the 





MAIN BUILDING—VERKMONT STATE SOLDIERS’ HOME, BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


natural place for such a national home, and the other tem- 
porary asylums were at last merged into the one at the capi- 
tal. A little over five hundred acres of ground are now 
included in the tract which has been purchased for the 
home, and many fine and costly buildings have been 
erected for the accommodation of the soldiers, who have 
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home. Those eligible for admission to the home, by en- 
actment of Congress, are as follows: 

1. Every soldier of the army of the United States who 
has served, or may serve, honestly and faithfully, twenty 
years in the same. 

2. Every soldier and every discharged soldier, wheth- 
er regular or volunteer, who has suffered, or may suffer, 
disability by reason of disease or wounds incurred in the 
service and in the line of his duty, rendering him incapa- 
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COTTAGES OF KANSAS STATE SOLDIERS’ HOME, FORT DODGE. 


ble of further military service, if such disability was not 
occasioned by his own misconduct. 

3. The invalid and disabled soldiers, whether regulars or 
volunteers, of the war of 1812 and of all subsequent wars. 

The inmates may wear on their uniforms, if they so 
elect, the distinguishing mark of their rank when in active 
service. The home is under military rule, the officers and 
inmates being subject to the Rules and Articles of War, 
‘designed to protect the good and restrain the bad,” and 
there are special regulations for the internal police and 
for the discipline of the home. 

At the outset this home was for the benefit of volunteer 
and regular army soldiers as well, but the constantly in- 
creasing number of soldiers in the regular army who 
stood in need of such a home made it necessary at last to 
restrict the admissions to those of this class. 

But, plainly enough, it was not in the disposition of the 
people, as shown through their representatives in Con- 
gress, to cease aid when the needs of the regular soldiers 
had been supplied. Soon after the close of the war of the 
rebellion various States took up the subject with interest, 
and began the local establishment of homes for the dis- 
abled veterans in their midst, whose sincere devotion to 


the cause of their country in her hour of need entitled . 


them to recognition at the hands of the State. Several of 
these homes, not long after establishment, were turned 
over to the national government, as it appeared that the 
best results could be attained if the government should 
take immediate charge. Congressional action, added to 
the acts of the States, paved the way for the second class 
of Soldiers’ Homes which we have to consider. - 

A main governing board was established, the members 
chosen by Congress for a period of six years each, serv- 
ing without remuneration. The President of the United 
States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the 
Secretary of War are ex-officio members of the Board of 
Managers. This Board of Managers consists of the fol- 
lowing-named gentlemen: 


his own living, and a promise to conform to the regula- 
tions of the home. The Rules and Articles of War control 
the conduct of the affairs of the home. Those soldiers or 


can supply is bestowed. The discipline is such 
that good results, without any loss of self-re 
spect or manhood, must follow. Thousands 
of veterans of the rebellion are in these homes; 
many thousands more, as age and disease make 
new inroads upon health and strength, will 
knock for entrance, 

From a large amount of data, furnished me 
in most cases by the commandants of the 
homes, as nothing appears to have been writ 
ten of much moment on the subject, I am 
enabled to condense the subjoined informa- 
tion. The information secured was supplied 
during the month of January, 1895. A. brief 
statement of the affairs of each of these na- 
tional homes: 

Central, Dayton, Ohio: Colonel J. B. Thom- 
as, governor. It was established in 1867. 
The membership is about 5500. There is a 
library of 18,900 volumes. The average ex- 
pense per capita per annum is about $125. The total 
expenses per year are about $675,000. The average age 
at death is 65. Out of the whole number cared for in 
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sailors whose pensions exceed $16 per month are not eligi- 
ble to admission unless there is some particular reason, sat- 
isfactory to the governor of the home, for such admission. 
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General W. B. Franklin, President, Hartford, Conn. Term expires 
1 


General W. J. Sewell, First Vice-President, Camden, N. J. Term ex- 
pires 1898, 

General J. C. Black, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chicago, Ill. Term expires 1896. 

General M. 'T. McMahon, Secretary, New 
York, N. Y. Term expires 1898. 

Colonel John L. Mitchell, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Term expires 1898, ; 

General Alfred L. Pearson, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Term expires 1900. 

General Francis Fessenden, Portland, Me. 
Term expires 1896. 

Colonel George W. Steele, Marion, Ind. 
Term expires 1896. 

Major A. W. Barrett, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Term expires 1898, 

General Charles M. Anderson, Greenville, 
O. Term expires 1900, 

Colonel Sidney G. Cooke, Herington, 
Kans. Term expires 1900. 

There is no main central home at 
Washington, but the home is com- 
posed of seven branch homes, under 
the following designations and at 
the following locations: 

Central branch, Dayton, Ohio; 
Northwestern, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Eastern, Togus, Maine; South- 
ern, Hampton, Virginia; Western, 
Leavenworth, Kansas; Pacific, San- 
ta Monica, California; Marion, Mar- 
ion, Indiana. 

In some particulars these homes 
are similar to the national home for 
soldiers of the regular army. The 
requirements for admission are, 
briefly, an honorable discharge from 
the military service of the United 
States; some disability which pre- 
vents the applicant from earning 


These homes are supplied with splendidly equipped 
buildings; the grounds comprise large beautifully parked 
tracts; every comfort which the generosity of a nation 
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the year ending June 30, 1894, 4362 were of foreign birth, 
and 2249 of native birth. Only 132 of this number could 
neither read nor write, and 97 per cent. of the illiterates 
were of foreign birth. Over $675,000 is annually paid 
out in pensions to the inmates. 

Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Colonel 
Cornelius Wheeler, governor. Established in 1867. The 
present membership is 2610. The library has 7400 vol- 
umes. The average age of the members is 62 years. 
During the year $280,000 is paid to the inmates in pen- 
sions. There is a farm in connection with the home, as 
in some other cases, well stocked. About $20,000 worth 
of provisions per year come from the farm, including 
such items as 8000 heads of cabbage, 36,000 heads of cel- 
ery, 30,000 gallons of milk. The average expenditures 
per year are $325,000. Over one-half of the inmates are 
of foreign birth. 

Eastern Branch, Togus, Maine: General Luther Stephen- 
son, governor. It was established in 1866, and has a pop- 
ulation at present of 2246. The foreign-born comprise 
about fifteen hundred of this number; 98 per cent. of the 
276 who can neither read nor write are of foreign birth. 
One hundred and fifty thousand dollars per year is paid 
out in pensions. 

Western Branch, Leavenworth, Kansas: Colonel Andrew 
J. Smith, governor. Established in 1885. The member- 
ship is 2188. One hundred and seventy thousand dollars 
is paid to the inmates in pensions, and it costs $126 per 
year for rations for the men. The farm of the home sup- 
plies about $15,000 worth of provisions per year. The ex- 
penses per year are about $315,000. 

Southern Branch, Hampton, Virginia: Colonel T. P. 
Woodfin, governor. It was established in 1871, and the 
membership has grown from that time to 3949. The pen- 
sioners receive $315,000 per year. The principal build- 
ings face Hampton Roads, famous as the scene of the 
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VIEW OF THE NEW YORK STATE SOLDIERS’ HOME, BATH. 


great naval duel between the Monitor and Merrimac. Out 
of a total of 479 who could neither read nor write, 62 per 
cent. were foreign-born. The general expenditures amount 
to nearly $875,000 per year. An indication of the extent 
of the home may be seen in the fact that the laundry list 
numbers 574,202 pieces. 

Marion Branch, Marion, Indiana: Captain Justin H. 
Chapman, governor. This is one of the later homes, hav- 





NEW JERSEY STATE SOLDIERS’ HOME, KEARNEY, 


ing been established in 1888. It has a membership of 
1847. An excellent start for a library has been made. 
The average annual cost per capita is $131 70. The na- 
tive-born are about one-half in excess of the foreign-born. 
The general expenses are $175,000 per year. 

Pacific Branch, Santa Monica, California: Colonel J. G. 
Rowland, governor. Established in 1888; a membership 
of 1545. The expenses per year per capita are $136, and 
about $170,000 is paid out per year for general expenses. 
Nearly $15,000 per year are realized from the farm. 

The total annual expense for the maintenance of these 
homes for the year ending with the 30th of June, 1894, 
inclusive of new buildings, was $2,431,601 24. To this 
amount should be added, to show the amount Congres- 
sionally appropriated for the care of the old soldiers, 
$35,000 for out-door relief, and $575,000 spent in subsi- 
dized aid to the State homes—a total amount, exclusive of 
the national home for veterans of the regular army, of 
$3,041,601 24. 

The following table shows the number of acres of land 





HOSPITAL OF THE OHIO STATE SOLDIERS’ HOME, SANDUSKY. 


in the grounds of each of the national branches and the 
cost to the government: 





Acres. Cost. 
SRR chpawarss bec usnaseeukas 577.41 $85,445 30 
Northwestern 382.25 74,445 24 
TE csncbeneressnwe 1754.12 20,400 00 
DD s\ieh seueecenaeséeseess 26.00 25,000 00 
SR. ~estseueesasnsbenyeuse 640.00 donated. 
Pacific - 





Marion 24,287 30 


$229,577 84 


ee 4227.64 


Without going too much into statistics, the 
following brief tabular statement of the cost 
of the buildings of the national home may 
be given: 


Central .....s00.+000 $1,339,862 17 
Northwestern....... 558,478 97 
Eastern ......sc.ee08 452,500 55 
Southern ......02..0 765,127 22 
SES eee 534,957 39 
eer 410,101 67 


BE sncnceecceces 400,162 33 
Total. ......0. $4,461,190 30 


This total, added to the 
amount expended for lands, 
gives $4,690,768 14 which the 
government has invested in 
these homes for veteran sol- 
diers. Now add to this one 
more fact: From the time the 
first of these homes was estab- 
lished, in 1867, to the close of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1894, the general government 
paid out $27,000,000 for the 
maintenance of these veteran 
soldiers. The general expendi- 
tures to June 30, 1894, were 
$35,711,227 10. This makes the 
amount already expended by the govern- 
ment in their behalf, exclusive of the large 
amounts they have drawn in pensions, near- 
ly $40,000,000. 

Is not this a token that at least one repub- 
lic has shown somewhat of gratitude? 

Seventy-three thousand six hundred and 
seventy-one veterans have been accommo- 
dated in these homes since they were estab- 
lished, according to the last report of the 
Board of Managers. Of course a very small 
percentage of this number came from the 
Southern States—Alabama, for instance, having had but 
33 inmates; Florida, 13; Georgia, 18; Louisiana, 189; and 
so on. Of the Northern States, Ohio is accredited with 
the largest number, 10,789; New York has 9947; and 
Pennsylvania, 8975. South Carolina and Alaska have 
had the fewest—two each. The average age of the in- 
mates last year was 59.23 years, and the average age of 
those dying was 64.10. The total number in the homes 
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. of these national homes have met the question. 


in January, 1895, was about 25,000. Of nearly 24,000 at 


- the time of the last annual report, over 4000 could neither 


read nor write, and of this number 75 per cent. were of 
foreign birth. The foreign born exceeded the native- 
born by about 3000. 

There is something in the terrible privations of war, 
something in the insatiable demands of the march and the 
exposure and the very nature of the life itself, which has 
made the war-time use of artificial stimulants seem to a 
good many men a necessity. Leaving out of considera- 
tion altogether the question of the dangers of the drink 
habit in time of peace or time of war, it is of considerable 
interest to note the manner in which the governing bodies 
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In some 
instances the use of the gold-cure for drunkenness has re- 
ceived official sanction, and, judged by the results as set 
forth in the governmental reports, it has given an impetus 
to sobriety. The cure has been introduced into all the 
national homes for volunteer soldiers, the Central branch 
having 79 patients last year; Northwestern, 324; Eastern, 
332; Southern, 194; Western, 518; Pacific, 104; Marion, 
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145; a total of 1746. Beer-halls have been introduced into 
some of the national homes. Beer, ale, and porter are here 
sold at a slight advance on cost, the profits realized going to 
some one of the home's needs. In Milwaukee the home 
has a ‘‘canteen,” constructed in the form of a Maltese 
cross, costing some thousands of dollars, with tables for 
the accommodation of three hundred drinkers at one time. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE SOLDIERS’ HOME, CHELSEA. 
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dier that the generosity of the government has been im- 
posed upon in the matter of another of its beneficences— 
the giving of pensions; and no one more severely condemns 
such imposition than the man whose pension is taken not 
as a mendicant’s pittance, but as a hero’s reward. But, 


notwithstanding these impositions, the great heart of the 
nation will throb sympathetically for the men who saved 
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This third class of Soldiers’ Homes is supported mainly 
by individual commonwealths, supplemented by an an- 
nual Congressional appropriation of one hundred. dollars 
per capita for the average number of inmates during the 
year. 

These State homes are distributed over a large extent of 
territory, and they, in conjunction with the national homes, 





When a member begins to show 
signs of inebriety, the patrol of the 
home guide him to his quarters. 
About ten barrels of beer are drunk 
per day. The Southern branch, at 
Hampton, has a beer-saloon run 
for the inmates, the revenue from 
which goes to help pay the ex- 
penses of the theatre. the billiard- 
room, the library, and the band. I 
notice in the procecdings of the 
Board of Managers at a recent 
meeting in Washington, the author- 
ization of the construction of a beer- 
hall in the Southern branch at a 
cost of $5000. The argument made 
for the establishment of these sa- 
loons is that they lessen drunken- 
hess among the soldiers, who, so 
the advocates of the plan maintain, 
would otherwise drink to excess in 
the adjacent town or city grog- 
geries. 

In most of the homes there are 
cozy theatres, where entertainments 
—musical, literary, and dramatic— 
are given free to tne members of 
the home. 

We come now to still another 
class of Soldiers’ Homes in the 
United States, the establishment 
and the maintenance of which still 
more powerfully emphasize the be- 
lief that no other nation in the 
world has shown such magnificent 
gratitude to the veterans of its wars. The gratitude from 
which has sprung this noble system of beneficence is 
only the common recognition of the immense impor- 
tance, as well as the heroism, of the volunteer armies of 
the nation. No one knows better than the deserving sol- 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE SOLDIERS' HOME, ERIE. 


VIEW OF THE VETERANS’ HOME, YOUNTVILLE, CALIFORNIA. 





CENTRAL BRANCH NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME, DAYTON, OHIO. 


its life until the last one has answered the roll-call of the 
Captain of the Dead; then, in the clearer vision of that 
day, will still ampler recognition be given in song and 
story and marble to the men who made victory possible in 
the most magnificently fought war of all history. 
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$ afford large opportunities, though 
the need of more commodious quar- 
ters is frequently shown in appeals 
for legislative aid. Many of the 
homes are already overcrowded. 
These homes represent the expen- 
diture of many thousands of dollars 
for buildings and grounds. The 
handsome and commodious build- 
ings, erected with the special needs 
of the soldiers in mind, afford homes 
for many thousands of veterans. 
The grounds in many cases consist 
of several hundreds of acres of Jand 
contiguous to some city or thriving 
town. The appropriations from 
the State Legislatures are liberal 
and prompt. As in the national 
homes, discipline is enforced in or- 
der that the homes may be kept up 
to a high standard of efficiency, 
though the discipline is probably 
not so strict and military in its na- 
ture as in the homes coming under 
immediate governmental control. 
These State homes are located as 
follows: 

California, Yountville; Colorado, 
Monte Vista; Connecticut, Noroton 
Heights ; Illinois, Quincy ; Iowa, 
Marshalltown; Kansas, Dodge City ; 
Massachusetts, Chelsea; Michigan, 
Grand Rapids; Minnesota, Minne- 
haha; Nebraska, Grand Island ; 
New Hampshire, Tilton; New Jer- 
sey, Kearney; New York, Bath; Ohio, Sandusky; Penn- 
sylvania, Erie; Rhode Island, Bristol; South Dakota, Hot 
Springs; Vermont, Bennington; Washington, Orting ; 
Wisconsin, Waupaca. 

In securing information from the various commandants 
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of these State homes I find that only in one instance, that 
of New Jersey, is it believed that the maximum member- 
ship for the State has been reached. It will be several 
vears yet before the general maximum is reached, prob- 
ably not before the end of the century, and in some in- 
stances not until four or five years after that time, these 
latter cases being in the developing West. Some statisti- 
cian has demonstrated from mortality tables that the last 
soldier of the war of the rebellion will have died when the 
year 1945 is reached. However that may be, the ranks 
are being rapidly thinned in these closing days of the cen- 
tury, and it cannot be long before the ebb-tide from the 
Soldiers’ Homes of America will begin its sad outflow. 

These splendidly equipped homes wil], when that day 
shall come, show a gradual decrease in population until 
the day when the last inmate will have sought his last 
earthly habiiation. When they are no longer needed for 
the scicie of the nation, they will be suitable for some of 
the reformatory, charitable, or even more strictly penal in- 
stitutions of the State, so that the millions of dollars now 
represented in their buildings and grounds will not be 
found to have been misspent, even when the fact that they 
were for a temporary need has been taken into considera- 
tion. 

These homes are of later establishment, for the most 
part, than those under the direct control of the govern- 
ment—a fact that indicates not only the reluctance of the 
disabled old soldiers to press their wants or their needs 
upon their States, but also the further fact that not all the 
generous provision of the national government could meet 
the exigencies of the hour. Most of these homes were es- 
tablished in the decade from 1881 to 1891. The follow- 
ing tabular statement, compiled from figures, in all but a 
few instances, sent me by the commandants of the various 
homes, gives in concise form the population of the homes 
at the present time. the returns being made in the months 
of January and February, 1895: 





State. No. Inmates. State. No. Inmates. 
SE ie cass Seasehs ss, 1495 TG i aviccekakoronseee 1357 
Towa..... -- 542 Pennsylvania .......... 400 
Kansas........ 308 South Dakota.......... 142 
Massachusetts - -. 347 | rr 504 
Michigan..... | ES eee 50 
Minnesota . . -- 407 Connecticut ........... 340 
Nebraska........ 221 Rhode Island.......... 141 
New Hampshire Gee Washington ........... 100 
New Jersey...... -. S46 Wheronsin .........cc008 225 
ae 1403 eer 101 

Pe 9352 


It would be manifestly out of the question in an article 
of the length of this one to attempt any detailed descrip- 
tion of the various State homes, however important such 
description might be. They stand as splendid monu- 
ments to the generosity, no less than the gratitude, of the 
commonwealths within whose bounds they have been es- 
tablished. W. 5. Harwoop. 
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CEYLON—THE TEA INDUSTRY. 
COUNTRY like Ceylon, with such a climate as it 
possesses, has a vast reserve of industrial re- 
sources that requires only enterprise and cap- 
ital for an indefinite development. Nothing 
can illustrate the truth of this more clearly 
than the history of the tea-planting industry in the isl- 
and. The British occupation of Ceylon may be divided 
into three periods of unequal lengths. The first of these 
was much the longest, and embraced ‘the first sixty years 
of the century. During this period the island was little 
else than a burden to the British treasury, without return- 
ing any corresponding benefit to British trade. This was 
largely owing, no doubt, to the existence of the native 
kingdom of Kandy, which dominated and oppressed the 
central districts, and effectually prevented any attempts 
at progress. Britain held the coastal regions, and greatly 
improved the condition of the people by the introduction 
of a firm and stable government; but the exports were 
trifling, and the people too poor to purchase any consid- 
erable quantity of manufactured goods such as England 
could supply. 
When the King of Kandy was at length deposed, and 
his hilly kingdom swept away and merged with the rest 
of Ceylon under the rule of the conquerors, a new era 
opened for the island. The higher districts of the island 
were opened up by roads, and English enterprise began to 
consider what profitable use could be made of the new 
possession. After the manner of the people, there were 
plenty of young men to be found ready to settle there if 
only they could see any way of making money by the ven- 
ture. This was the origin of the second or coffee period 
of Ceylon. With astonishing rapidity the island adopted 
the’ new industry, and within ten years the lower slopes 
of the hill district had become the seat of a great and very 
profitable industry, which promised soon to concentrate 
the chief part of the world’s coffee production in the isl- 
and. In the year 1875 the increase of the plantations had 
been so great that not less than 195,000 acres were under 
cultivation for coffee production. This appears to have 
been almost the highest point reached, as there is no record 
of the acreage ever exceeding 200,000 acres under coffee. 
This, however, represented an immense accession of wealth 
to the country, and no trifling trade profit in every way 
to Britain herself. During the coffee period population 
increased rapidly, and the general condition of the people 
as regards comfort, and even what to them was wealth, was 
enormously improved. In 1879 the disease in the leaf of 
the coffee-plant began to make ravages in the plantations, 
and from that time the production fell off year by year. 
The production, which in 1879 was nearly 42,000 tons of 
coffee berries, sank year by year till in 1893 it was only 
about 2200 tons, or little more than one-twentieth part. 
The coffee-plant disease had doomed the coffee industry, 
and that particular avenue to wealth was closed to the 
planters. 
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It was not until this became evident to the planters 
whose all was at stake in the island that the idea of trying 
tea-planting entered into the mind of anybody. It is said 
that the very first tea ever sent out of Ceylon consisted of 
a small box sent to London in 1880 asa curiosity rather 
than asacommercial sample. It was noticed at once, how- 
ever, that this specimen bad peculiar characteristics of its 
own, and it was found, moreover, as soon as the plant was 
introduced, that it had a wonderful affinity for both soil 
and climate, which pointed it out as a substitute for the 
now discredited coffee. The idea, like the plant, once in- 
troduced, spread rapidly, and year by year as the coffee 
plantations were being abandoned to the ravages of the in- 
sect, the planters began to take heart and substituted tea. 
The consequence has been the most rapid development of 
an important industry which is on record in any part of 
the world. The planters were absolutely driven to tea as 
fast as they were driven away from coffee, and the pro- 
duction increased as rapidly as the manufacture improved. 
There was practically no tea export from Ceylon before 
1884, and in 1894, just ten years later, the export amount- 
ed to 85,000,000 of pounds. The value of the tea crop at 
the port of export in 1894 was not less than $13,500,000, 
and already the country has nearly recovered from the 
blow to its prosperity which the failure of its staple ex- 
port of ten years ago entailed. 

The tea plantations of Ceylon are almost all in the hill 
country; indeed, unlike the coffee culture, the new indus- 
try does not require any special advantages of soil, and so 
long as it is on fairly high land the lesser variations of 
climate appear to make but little difference either as to its 
productiveness or as to the excellence of its quality. Any 
part of the mountains does for a tea plantation, as the 
shrub will grow and flourish in the stoniest ground, where 
it is hard to see how it obtains any nutriment. As the 
visitor is carried by the mountain railway into the higher 
districts of the hill country he finds the tea-plant one of 
the most pleasing features of the view. Among the steep- 
est hills, where the strata of the rocks seem to be tilted 
up on edge to an extraordinary degree, there, clinging to 
the almost precipitous slopes, and covering the hill-side 
with a robe of glossy green, is the tea-plant on all sides of 
the line. The angle of elevation, indeed, has no terrors 
for the tea-shrub, and is consequently treated with supreme 
indifference by the tea-planters. Hills and valleys, gentle 
slopes, and all but precipitous ascents are equally utilized 
by the tea-growers. 

For the sites of tea-factories, and even for the residences 
of the planters themselves, the positions, as shown in our 
two pictures, are chosen with a view to their being fairly 
level, but no such distinctions are made in planting the 
shrubs. On a plantation it is tea everywhere and under 
every condition. Tea invades the planter’s garden, and 
forms the edges of his paths and the hedges of his lawn- 
tennis ground. Tea encroaches on the roads through the 
estate, and hardly spares the room needed for the growth 
of the bananas and other things required for the food of 
the swarm of retainers that is required on each tea plan- 
tation to provide for the constantly recurring manual 
labor of picking and carrying the leaves. Our pictures 
of leaf-plucking serve to indicate this great feature of 
the tea industry. The labor of the tea-gatherer, it need 
hardly be said, is not severe in the sense in which hard 
work is understood among ourselves. To a certain ex- 
tent also it is skilled labor, although the skill is readily 
acquired even by the young girls who do a great deal of 
the work at present, but its main feature is that it is never 
done. The leaves must be stripped with due regard to 
their development on the shrub, and of course they don’t 
all attain that development at one time; indeed, the pro- 
cess of plucking has the effect of encouraging a new 
growth of leaves, which, although not so good as the first, 
have still large commercial valge. During many months 
of each year, therefore, the tea-fields are a scene of con- 
stant activity and of quiet, unremitting labor. They 
form a pretty sight, with the whitely clad figures of the 
really graceful Singhalese girls scattered among the dark 
glossy foliage of the tea-shrubs, the leaves of which they 
are engaged in transferring to the tall panniers in which 
they are to be conveyed either directly to the factory, if 
neur at hand, or to the wagon, if at a distance from home. 
Some idea of the extent of this work may be gathered 
when it is remembered that to produce last year’s crop of 
exported tea no less than three hundred and forty millions 
of pounds of green leaves were thus gathered from the 
plants and conveyed, for the most part on the backs of 
the pickers, to the factories for manufacture. Last year 
there were about 305.000 acres of land in the island plant- 
ed with the tea-shrub, and there is every prospect of this 
acreage being doubled within anothér ten years. 

The rise of this new industry has had the most bene- 
ficial effect on the native population of the districts to 
which as yet it is confined. Go where one may in the 
tea country there is a general air of prosperity, which ex- 
tends both to places and people. Asa rule, the planters’ 
bungalows are models of neatness, and of that luxurious 
comfort which seems to be nowhere better understood 
than here. And even among the natives of the district 
the pervading influence of prosperity is very apparent. 
Of course the wages earned are small —absurdly small 
from our point of view—averaging certainly not more 


than the equivalent of five cents a day, yet this, as it is 


regular, and as it allows of a considerable proportion of 
each family becoming wage - earners, {fs to their class a 
competency. There seems to be also. what might almost 
be called a moral side to the tea business, which distin- 
guishes it from most other kinds of labor in the fields. 
From first to last the tea business is scrupulously clean. 
The girls and men, yes, even the old women, in the tea- 
fields are clean both in person and in clothing to a degree 
not elsewhere to be met with among native races engaged 
in out-door labor. The baskets into which the leaves are 
put when pulled are also scrupulously clean, and when 
they arrive at the factory they are handed over to opera- 
tives who are even ostentatiously clean in appearance. 
The dark skins of the men in the withering, weighing, 
and packing rooms are not more glossy in their cleanli- 
ness than are those of the girls in the sorting department; 
and their clothing, if somewhat scanty, is at any rate a 
model of purity. All this is, of course, a matter of com- 
mercial policy, but it is none the less a matter which en- 
ters, and will more and more enter, into the advancing 
civilization of the people employed in one or other por- 
tion of the work. 

Much skill, and even more scrupulous care, are required 
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in the various stages through which the tea passes be- 
tween the time when its large, rather thick, and glossy 
leaves ure covering the hill-sides, and the time when it 
undergoes the final processes of packing and soldering 
preparatory to its shipment to the European or American 
markets. At each stage it is the subject of the most 
anxious watchfulness on the part of the planter aid his 
numerous assistants, and in each that docility which char- 
acterizes the Singhalese race goes to add a substantial 
premium to tea culture in Ceylon. 


‘THIS-BUSY- 
+ -WORLD- 


LET us rejoice and be glad in the amendment of the 
times. A few of us will actually have more money to 
spend because business is brisker. The greater number 
of us will merely have better hopes and more sanguine 
aspirations. But better hopes are a great deal. To look 
forward, even on slight grounds, to really easy circum- 
stances next year makes vastly more for one’s present 
satisfaction than to look forward to fiscal collapse, even 
though one’s immediate necessities may be satistied. 
When the financial corner of the newspaper says ‘“‘a 
better feeling prevails,” it says enough. The feeling is 
what we need the most. Only make it continuous, and 
we might make shift to get along with what we have. 
Times that promise to continue us in the possession of 
such blessings as we already enjoy are very fair times, 
much, much better than we have had for two whole years. 





The trustees of the Boston Public Library have voted 
to buy, or to try to buy, the collection of philological works 
gathered by the late Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. The 
collection includes about 20,000 volumes, in 120 languages 
and more than 1000 dialects. Most of the great librarics 
of the world covet it, and several of them have tried to 
buy it piecemeal. Ifthe Boston Library gets it, it will at- 
test the earnest purpose of the trustees to live up to their 
mural decorations. 

New Hampshire, the first State to authorize the raising 
of money by taxation to be spent for books, has lately 
passed a law directing that every town in the State shall 
raise a certain amount annually for that purpose. Some 
one was suggesting the other day that the current quarter 
of this century in America would come to be known in 
time to come as the Jibrary age. This new New Hampshire 
law favors that conceit. The growth of public libraries, 
especially in the last decade, has been marvellous. The 
Boston Library has spread itself to the admiration of the 
whole country; Congress has built the huge new palace 
for the Congressional Library; the three New York libra- 
ries have combined; Chicago has become a great library 
centre; Mr. Low has planned to crown the Harlem Acrop- 
olis with a splendid hall for books. And these are only 
the more striking manifestations of a movement that is 
discernible all over the land. Public libraries by the thou- 
sand,and really notable libraries by the hundred, have been 
started or put on strong foundations within ten years. 

It is interesting to find it stated that this remarkable 
growth of public collections has operated as a decided 
check to the formation of privateones. Mr. Justin Wind- 
sor, of Harvard, said, the other day, at the opening of a 
university library at Evanston, Illinois, that it was no- 
torious in England that the collecting of books by people 
of leisure and education had gone by, and that the same 
thing began to be apparentin this country. Considerable 
private libraries seem no longer to be necessary, because 
large public collections are so generally within easy reach. 
A thousand books or so are a cheap luxury for any well 
to-do family with reading members, and are worth having 
for their decorative value as house furniture, if for no- 
thing else, but to store many more books than that in an 
ordinary house involves a sacrifice of space for which the 
modern householder is apt to tind other uses. And yet 
if one does happen to have house enough and money 
enough, a big room with books all around it, from ceiling 
to floor, is a delightful possession, good to live in, good to 
read in, and very good to bring up children in, even if 
they get to know only so much of the books as appears 
on the backs. 


A recent comment in this corner of the WEEKLY on the 
propriety of preserving the records of the Tories of the 
Revolution has prompted a correspondent to call atten- 
tion to the Biographical Sketches of the Loyalists of the 
American Revolution, by Lorenzo Sabine. In the two 
volumes of Mr. Sabine’s work are sketches, most of them 
very brief, of several thousand of the American Tories, 
preceded by a historical essay of some length and much 
interest. He complains of the extreme difficulty of his 
work of tracing the records of expatriated families. In 
his lists are many names of high distinction in our day, 
such names as Bayard, Winthrop, Saltonstall, and scores 
of others which no American now associates with loyalty 
to any other government than the United States. 


Some time ago the Carlyle Memorial Fund had reached 
a total of £1722, enough to ensure the purchase of the 
house in Chelsea, which will be bought this month, and 
opened to the public in June as a memorial museum. 
There is hardly any other home of an author, except Ab 
botsford, that has entered so largely into literature or is 
so well known to American readers. No one who read 
Carlyle’s autobiography as divulged by Mr. Froude can 
ever forget the Carlyle house. It may be an excusable 
irreverence to suggest that no single article that could be 
procured for the museum would excite more enthusiasm 
than that ‘‘d——d old fiddle,” which Thackeray once ex- 

ressed a desire to have Carlyle hang up. That fiddle, 
if procurable, should certainly be included in the Carlyle 
collection. 


The grass will not grow next winter under Mark Twain. 
Of course it doesn’t grow under any one in winter in this 
climate, but that is not the point. Mr. Clemens is going 
where other arrangements prevail. He has signed a con- 
tract, which has been sent to him from Melbourne, for a 
six to nine months’ reading tour next fall and winter in 
the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, Australia, Ceylon, 























Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, and other Indian 
cities, then South Africa and the Mauritius. 
«After which,” he says, ‘tI shall probably 
read in England a spell, then talk across 
America to the Pacific coast, and then back 
through the Southern States. And then die, 
af reckon.” 

This is a fairly comprehensive plan, and 
must convince Mr. Clemens’s friends that he 
is one of those exceptional men whose ener- 
gies increase rather than flag as they ap- 
proach maturity, He anticipates one un- 
usual experience on his trip. Some years 
ago he had an appreciative admirer, who 
pe ersonated him in various parts of Australia, 
and billing himself as the original and only 
Mark Twain, gave readings out of his books, 
and was highly successful, deceiving every 
one, and making very satisfactory sums of 
money. In this flush of borrowed prosper- 
ity, this person was taken sick, and died in 
the Governor- General’s house, or some such 
lordly mansion in Melbourne. <A friend of 
Mr. Clemens happened to arrive on the day 
of the funeral, was distressed to hear of the 
death of his old friend, asked to be permitted 
to be a pall-bearer, was accommodated, and 
after the funeral wrote a detailed account to 
Mrs. Clemens. Mr. Clemens happened to be 
at home when the letter came, and read of 
his own death and burial. He expects to 
visit that grave when he reaches Melbourne, 
to see if it is kept green. 


A new sign of the nearness of New York 
to London appears in the plan of a distin- 
guished New York physician to open an of- 
tice in London, and practise there from May 
to September. A newspaper paragraph says 
that thi$ gentleman, Dr. Allan McLane Ham- 
ilton, has hired his London house, and sailed | 
early in May to take possession of it. Dr. 
Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia, whose pro- 
’ fessional specialty is the same as Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s, set the example of a London summer 
practice. The itinerancy of these distin- 
guished doctors is a phenomenon of much 
interest. It gives a pleasant and salubrious 
variety to their labors, and at the same time 
enables them to judge whether. the eagle or 
the guinea is the more satisfactory incident 
to the alleviation of human suffering. If 
the American doctors form the habit of a 
London practice, there will be scoffers who 
will affect to wonder where the American 
patient will go for his health. But he will 
go to London just as usual, and in greater 
numbers than ever. 








Mr. Bigelow’s Life of Tilden bids fair to 
rank as the most important contribution of 
the year to American history and biography. 
It has already had long reviews in most of | 
the more important American newspapers, 
proving, of course, especially interesting to 
those of the Democratic faith. Three arti- 
cles in the Sun, each nearly a page long, 
have been based on it, and the New York 
Times printed, on May 5th, long reviews of 
it by Comptroller Eckels and Senator Hill. 
Mr. Eckels hails now from Illinois, and it 
will be news to many persons whose ac- 
quaintance with his reputation is of recent 
date that he was one of the group of young 
men in Albany who were trained in the Til- 
den school of politics. Senator Hill’s early 
as-ociations with Mr. Tilden, also at Albany, 
are matters of wider knowledge. He has 
much to say of them, and of his relations 
with Tilden as a party leader, in his arti- 
cle in the Times. He finds in Mr. Tilden’s 
financial ideas the cure for the fiscal perplex- 
ities by which the Federal government is 


now beset. Mr. Eckels dwells on Mr. Til- 
den with evident satisfaction as a Dem- 
ocrat who had definite Democratic con- 


victions, and who knew what they were. 
Any one who is doubtful as to what Dem- 
ocratic principles are can find out in Mr. 
Bigelow’s book, and if he can happen on to 
Mr. Eckels’s review of it, that will help him. 
That ‘ ‘the will of the people is always to 
govern,’ >and that the best government is 

‘that which governs least”—these were the 
Democratic axioms which Mr. ‘Tilden ab- 
sorbed from Mr, Van Buren, and to which 
he always held. 


It was stated in an article published in the 
Werk Ly for May 11th that no American 
city except Boston was provided with hos- 
pitals in which persons suffering from in- 
fectious diseases, such as diphtheria or scarlet 
fever, may be taken and have the comforts 
of a well-ordered home. A Buffalo corre- 
spondent writes to the WEEKLY to say that 
the General Hospital in Buffalo has an out- 
lving cottage for the reception and treatment 
of such patients, which has been in success- 
ful use for eight years. It may be added 
that at least two hospitals in Rochester have | 
such cottages, in which paying patients can 
be received and made very comfortable. | 
The reason why there is such a dearth of | 
such places in’ New York is doubtless be- 
cause most of the New York hospitals have 
no spare ground about them on which iso- 
lated cottages can be built. However it 
may be in other more fortunate cities, there 
is no question about the need in New York 
of such a hospital as was described in the 
WEEELY’s article, and towards un establish- 
ment of which, as there stated, Mrs. John W. 
Minturn has given $25,000 





With the June weddings close at hand, and 
the June wedding-presents in active circula- 
tion, it is interesting to remark that in Lon- 
don’ the bridegroom is thought worthy to 





| tothe Kola Importing Co., 


| of the storm. 





share with the bride the testimonials of the 
esteem of his friends. When Mr. McGuire, 
M.P., married the daughter of Mr. Peel, late 
Speaker of the House of Commons, a consid- 
erable share of the six hundred wedding-gifts 
that were received were registered as given 
to the groom. Two dukes and an earl sent 
him silver inkstands; a bishop sent him de- 
canters ; several marquises sent him silver 
plate; and sundry lords and gentlemen were 
represented in his collection by bits of jew- 
elry and plate, including link sleeve-butions, 
a cigarette-box, a tea service, candlesticks, a 
bowl, wine - tasters, and other useful com- 
modities. Marriage is a solemn rite in Amer- 
ica, but in England they seem to take it more 
seriously still. It seems enough that the 
bride should be affected (as was said of one 
of this year’s brides) by enlargement of the 
gland of gratitude, without subjecting the 
groom to the risk of that affection. 


Miss Frances Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset have disclaimed all responsibility 
for the Woman’s Bible which is being edit- 
ed by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Their 
names were placed with their consent on the 
committee which has Mrs, Stanton’s Bible in 
charge, but they explain that the committee 
has turned out to be differently constituted 
from what they expected, and they are not 
willing to be ‘thought to have shared its 
work or to endorse its opinions. This cer- 
tainly scems an instance of discretion on the 
part of Lady Henry and Miss Willard, and 
when they see Mrs. Stanton’s Bible they will 


| probably congratulate themselves on ‘keep- 


ing out of it. 
extracts, 


Judging from the published 
Mrs. Stanton has done her work 


| conscientiously, and without fear or favor. 


Wherever the Scripture narrative recites a 
case of what she considers improper treat- 
ment of a woman, the offender, be it God or 
man, gets a piece of her mind. It is related 
in Numbers that Miriam and Aaron got up a 
mutiny against Moses, whereupon God af- 
flicted Miriam for a time with leprosy, while 
Aaron got off with a reprimand. Commenta- 
tors have suggested that Aaron escaped lep- 
rosy because he was a priest. ‘‘ A mere ex- 
cuse for man’s injustice,” says Mrs. Stanton, 
and avers that women have always been 
treated as an inferior order of being, whom 





it was safe to punish to the limit, and that if | 


Aaron had been a woman, he would have 
turned as promptly leprous as Miriam did. 
The Bible is much respected among Eng- 
lish-speaking people. It seems easily doubt- 
ful whether Mrs. Stanton’s edition of it will 
do as much to help the woman’s rights move- 
ment as the venerable editor seems to hope. 
A safer woman than she to edit a ‘* Woman’s 
Bible ” would have been Gail Hamilton, who 
knows the Bible,and has taught a Bible class. 
Sad to say, there is too much reason to fear 
that Miss Dodge’s pen has been laid down 
for all time. E. 8. MakTIN. 





GOOD NEWS FOR ASTHMATICS 

WE observe that the Kola plant, found on the Congo 
River, West Africa, is now in reach of sufferers from 
Asthma. As before announced, this new discovery is 
a positive cure for Asthma. You can make trial of 
the Kola Compound free, by addressing a postal card 
1164 Bro: rdw vy, New York, 
who are sending out large trial cases free by mail to 
sufferers. —[Adv. J 


MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething,with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 











RECALLED STORMY ‘TIMES. 

“Well, that looks natural,” said the old soldier, 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast 
tuble in place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
“It's the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war.”—[Adv.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PON ACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—[Adv.) 











Use Dr. Sixcerr’s Angostona Birrers to stimulate 
the appetite and digestive organs.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. Pozzoni’s combines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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You do not 
see how it pos- 
sibly can be the 
finest soap in 
the world; it 


costs so little. 


QOOOOOH 


© The price has 
nothing to do 


with the 


Fit | 


For ALL of 
Dr. Warncr’s 
Corsets are 
fitted to living 
models. 


Prices from one to six dollars 
each. 
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MNMDMONS 














Refreshed —rviruai goa health restored—all from 


Wh Nulune. 


ANHEUSER- 
BUSCH’S 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., 





using 


As delicious as 
it is healthful. 


At druggists. 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 


“TRADE _MARK. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
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‘There is Economy 
In wearing the SHAWKNIT HALrF-HOse, 


for they are the MOST DURABLE as well as the best-fitting. 
Testimonials to the effect that they are the best, and 


CHEAPEST IN THE END 
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SEND FoR DEscRIPTIVE PRicE-LisT. 





Most exhaustive in treatment.—N. Y. Press. 


The American Congress: 


A History of National Legislation and 
Political Events, 1774-1894. By 
JosEpH West Moore. §8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00. 


‘* What is hardly to be found elsewhere in any 
single volume, a consecutive history of Con- 
gress, noting in detail its most essential acts, 
with some account of famous debates, the vote 
on critical measures, and a glimpse of leading 
men.” —Philadelphia Times. 

‘* It would be: difficult to praise too highly the 
educational value and interest of the history of 
national legislation and political events which 
Joseph West Moore puts forth under the title of 
‘The American Congress.’”—Boston Beacon, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 


1 For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by 
the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


are received every day from all classes of wearers. 


None genuine unless stamped hawt on the toe. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass, 
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or 19 Murray pete New gee City. 





OKER’S BITTER 


The oldest and best Specific 
against all disorders of the 
Stomach, and an appetizer. 


Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Drugyist. 








iT be E i A 4 Fe oath Edition, Be.(or etampe). 
e Why it Fallx Off, Turns 

| Grey, and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PA RKER. 
N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 

; «Geers cmeamoubd reed tela litthe book.” —Athenceum. 
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THE CORNELL CREWS. 
BY PROFESSOR BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. .~ 

Tue Cornell project of putting upon the water two uni- 
versity crews in one season savors of the quixotic, and 
demands an explanation. The plan of sending a crew to 
meet a representative English crew has been actively dis- 
cussed for the past two years. In recent years Cornell 
has found no competitor except the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the discontinuance of all opportunity for 
competition was annually threatened by the uncertainty 
whether Pennsylvania would persist in maintaining its 
navy. Cornell’s long succession of victories, unbroken 
since -1885, imperilled also the zeal and discipline of the 
training. For the permanence of its boating interests 
Cornell seemed to require the stimulus either of a defeat 
or of new competition. The moral right to send a repre- 
sentative American crew to England, Cornell had appar- 
ently earned, not only by its well-known and long-stand- 
ing readiness to meet any American university crew, but 
by its record of twenty-four victories against six defeats 
in ’varsity races, and of eight victories and no defeats in 
Freshman races. 

At first a plan was discussed of attempting to meet the 
winner of the annual Oxford-Cambridge regatta. This 
proved impossible on account of the season of the year. 
The Oxford-Cambridge race occurs in the early spring, 
and without sacrificing an entire year of college-work no 
American crew could undertake to enter for a race at this 
time. A postponement until June or July was found im- 
practicable, because no English university crew would be 
willing to remain in training so long after the annual race. 
The Henley Regatta remained therefore the only resource. 
The crews competing at this regatta are notably made up 
chiefly of university men. The race for the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup is the chief event, and open to all comers. The 
Leander crew, which has won this event the past four 
years in succession, is made up almost exclusively of men 
chosen from the university crews of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Though this race, therefore, is not distinctively 
a university affair, it affords a fair opportunity of testing 
the relative merits of English and American college oars- 
manship. 

On deciding to enter a crew at the Henley Regatta, the 
Cornell naval authorities, unwilling to sacrifice the inter- 
ests of their old friends and rivals the Pennsylvanians, 
immediately communicated with them, stating their de- 
termination, but expressing their readiness to continue 
the established usage of an annual race with them. The 
hesitation of Pennsylvania to take part in a race to which 
public opinion might hold that Cornell had sent only a 
second-rate crew was finally appeased by the fortunate 
appearance of Columbia with a proposition for a triangular 
race. This race has since been agreed upon, and will oc- 
cur at Poughkeepsie on the'2ist of June. So it has come 
about that Cornell has this summer two university races 
upon its hands. Besides these, there is also the Freshman 
race with Pennsylvania at Ithaca on the 14th of June. 
The Henley race occurs July 9th and 10th, and the crew 
that is to enter it sails on the City of Paris May 29th. 

The personnel of the Henley crew must therefore be en- 
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THE CORNELL HENLEY CREW. 


tirely distinct from that of the ’varsity crew to be entered 
at Poughkeepsie; and inasmuch as it has seemed unsafe to 
send less than four substitutes with the Henley crew and 
less than two with the regular ’varsity crew, the navy has 
been obliged to provide twenty-two oarsmen of ’varsity 
calibre. At the beginning of the season it looked as if 
this quota, large as it is, might be amply supplied from 
the varsity crew and substitutes of 1894 and the Fresh- 
man crews of 1893 and 1894; but the loss of two men 
through sickness and one through deficient scholarship, 
and the appearance of some unusual talent in the present 
Freshman class, have made it now probable that three en- 
tirely new men will secure ’varsity places, one as sub- 
stitute on the Henley crew, and two as members of the 
Poughkeepsie crew. 

The length of the Henley course is one mile and 550 
yards. It demands therefore a different style of rowing 
from the four-mile course at Poughkeepsie. This differ- 
ence in the character of the two races has determined the 
rule of discrimination in choosing the two crews. The 
Henley crew will be composed of relatively light men, 
who have demonstrated their ability to maintain a quick, 
snappy stroke, and make quick time for a mile and a half. 
The selection has been made by repeated experiments 
with all possible combinations of the men. Two crews 
have uniformly been pitted against each other on a course 
of the Henley length, and after six weeks of trial the two 
crews gradually but inevitably selected themselves. The 
make-up of the Henley crew is almost certain to be as 
follows: 


Position. Name. Age Weight. Height. 
BOW. 20 o.0005 F. B. Mathews.... 21 160 5ft. 9 in. 
No. 8. .....-- E. O. Spillman .... 20 160 Go We.s * 

66 'B. ccccese E. C. Hager....... 2% 173 S™ te “ 
mesh, RAPHE F. W. Freeborn... 19 173 ean, 
BS, 0 Sets T. F. Fennell ....: 19 174 ie 
pid SAE CEsscecceess 25 174 oe See 
sable CCL C. A. Bamle... 6.00 163 Gti 
Stroke ...... R. B. Hamilton... 20 158 5B“ Big “ 
Cockswain..T. D. Colson...... 19 100 =. * 
Substitute...W. Bentley ....... 18 164 “hh... ¢ 
“ .oG@. P. Dyers: e940 19 163 5“ 11g 
< oo EL EU a <'00 65's 22 168 Bi 305g St 
- acoder EA RREDO:. 0005 23 165 6." 


Of the eight men selected for the crew, three only— 
Hager, Freeborn, and Hall—have rowed in a previous 
*varsity crew. Hamilton was a last year’s substitute. 

The seats in the ’varsity boat proper have not yet been 
definitely assigned, but the crew will be made up from the 
following men: H. C. Troy (stroke), L. L. Tatum (7), F. C. 
Slade (bow), C. H. Smith; W. B. Sanborn, W. B. Chriswell, 
E. A. Crawford, J. H. Taussig, all veterans, and the Fresh- 
men Johnson, Moore, Jeffers, and Briggs. Two of the 
Freshmen, if they continue to improve as they have in 
the last few weeks, are promising candidates for seats. 
Most of these men are better suited to long-distance row- 
ing than those on the Henley crew, and handle the slower 
stroke also to better advantage than the quick stroke (44 
per minute), under the test of which the Henley combina- 
tion has been selected. 

Mr. Courtney, under whose instruction since 1884 the 
Cornell oarsmen have achieved such uniform success, 
will accompany the Henley crew to England, and the su- 
pervision of the ’varsity and Freshman crews will be left 
to Mr. Frederick R. White, a Senior in the law school, 
who trained the Freshman crew of 1894, and under Mr. 
Courtney’s direction has been giving excellent aid in the 
instruction of this year’s crews. 








Mathews. 


Louis. 





Freeborn. Hamilton. 


The Cornell stroke, which, under Mr. Courtney’s con- 
tinued instruction, has now become an established tradi- 
tion of the Cornell navy, is by no means merely a ‘‘ git 
thar” stroke, but a perfectly systematic and self-consist- 
ent method, capable of being taught, and, better still, of 
being learned. That itis this, [think no oarsman who has 
seen a Cornell crew in two different races, and carefully 
compared them with their antagonists, will for a moment 
doubt. Though in the teaching of a crew in its boat Mr. 
Courtney’s training proceeds, so to speak, from the oar- 
blade toward the shoulder, and not the*reverse, yet this 
does not by any means result in neglect of form. It cul- 
tivates form for the sake of rowing, and not rowing for 
the sake of form. There are definite principles as to 
form, etc., which are inculcated vigorously while the men 
are on the rowing-machines. 

Except in the Freshman race at New London in 1890 
(won by Cornell), no opportunity has been given of direct- 
ly testing the relative merits of the Cornell stroke and 
the Yale or Cook stroke. Though the Pennsylvania stroke 
as taught by Mr. Woodruff, 2 Yale man, is held by him 
to be essentially the Yale stroke, the test is at the best in- 
direct and unsatisfactory. The Cornell stroke is purely 
autochthonous, a native product of American soil and 
common-sense. The approaching contest between the 
Cornell and the English systems involves all the more 
uncertainty because the former has never been fairly test- 
ed against the other American system. In general the 
chances in the English race are decidedly against Cornell. 
The climate, the knowledge of course and conditions, and 
greater age and experience are all in favor of the English- 
men; but the Cornell crew is making the boat go reason- 
ably fast, and if nothing unexpected happens it will row 
a creditable race. That is all any one asks. 


Tne YALE CREW LOCK UNUSUALLY big and strong 
this year, the average being about 179 pounds. They 
are all old men and upper-class men, with the exception 
of Langford, who is a Sheffield Scientific School Fresh- 
man, and comes from the West—St. Paul, Minnesota; he 
has never rowed before, and is entirely a green man. The 
health of the crew has been only fair. They have had 
the usual trials and anxieties which always attend early 
training. Shortly before Easter, Bailey, one of the most 
promising new candidates for stroke, had an attack of 
varioloid, and was compelled to give up his position. 
The whole crew were vaccinated, and Bailey was sent 
home. After Easter, Langford, who took Bailey’s place, 
became overtrained, and had to be laid off; but he quickly 
recovered, and is now the choice for the position, unless 
something unexpected happens. Cross rowed No. 4 and 
Longacre at No. 6 up to May 18th, when they were 
changed back to their old places, which balances the boat 
much better. The crew are at present rowing — Arm- 
strong, 95 8. bow (captain); (2) Holcombe, ’95 8.;. (8) 
Beard, 96; (4) Longacre, ’96; (5) Dater, 95 8.; (6) Cross, 
96; (7) Treadway, ’96; and stroke, Langford, 978. This 
order of the boat is not apt to change, unless some acci- 
dent makes it necessary. Up to the present time there 
has been little or no graduate coaching; Armstrong has 
had to depend on what talent he could find around New 
Haven, which at best has been very scarce. Ives; captain 
of the ’93 crew, has promised to take the men from now 
up to the time the crew go to New London on June: 7th, 
and this will be a great help. Percy Bolton will ‘then 
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take them for about a week, and after that they will be 
under the eye of Alfred Cowles, captain of the ’86 crew, 
and will then be finished off by Bob Cook. Up to the 
present time Cook has not seen the men row, having just 
returned from Europe. 


THE UNIVERSITY AT LARGE is afraid of a heavy crew. 
Just what constitutes a good crew as regards weight is a 
disputed point, but most of Yale’s defeats on>the water 
have been with heavy crews. Year after year it has been 
stated that such and such a crew would decide the dis- 
puted point, but something has always occurred before 
the end of the season which knocked all calculations into 
a cocked hat. All her crack crews have been of medium 
weight, and yet her most prominent coaches maintain 
that the only kind of a crew that is fit to sit in a boat is a 
heavy one. The question is, will this year shed any light 
on the subject? Probably not, for Harvard has been ex- 
tremely unfortunate up to the present time ; there has been 
sickness in her boat almost from the beginning. This 
point alone would be sufficient ground for the doubters to 
stand on, should Yale win, and it looks as though we 
might have to wait for some other year for the question to 
be settled. The Yale boat seems to travel fast, but at times 
unevenly. There is a very perceptible hang on the catch; 
but.of course, when the stroke is put up, this will be elim- 
inated. The watermanship is poor, causing the boat to 
go off its bottom very decidedly. 


INDIVIDUALLY THE CREW ARE NOT rowing very well. 
Armstrong bucks, and has his old fault of being behind on 
the catch, which no amount of coaching seems to eradi- 
cate; as is usually the case, the responsibility of captain is 
telling on him, and he is worrying too much over the 
others for his own good. Holcombe is very poor; he 
throws himself about too much, and when he gets tired 
goes more or less to pieces; he rushes his slide and clips 
his catch. Beard is about as bad as Holcombe; he over- 
reaches too much, even for himself, which is saying a 
good deal; of course his shortness compels him to do it, 
but he ought to be able to hold himself within bounds; 
he also has the habit of losing himself when tired. Long- 
acre is a great improvement over last year, although he 
still has that peculiar body motion, by which he is so easily 
distinguished from his fellows. He has had more experi- 
ence than any of the others, as this is his fourth year at 
it. He is extremely slow, although his blade-work is good. 
Dater is’ rowing very well; he is apt to be slow, as big 
men are, and has a poor finish; he clips and hangs a little, 
but ought to show up well later on. Cross is extremely 
good for so big a man; he is the heaviest man in the boat, 
but he is graceful and quick, and his blade-work is clean. 
Treadway is very fair: he is apt to overreach, pulls out 
and clips a little: he is a first-class man for No. 7, and 
takes-up the stroke. well; he shines out conspicuously 
among the rest. Langford, the stroke, is the best man in 
the boat, and if he does not become overtrained will prove 
a great find. His greenness shows in his blade - work, 
which is rather ragged; he is apt to hang, but he is rapidly 
running out of this. The substitutes are Bailey, 97, who 
rowed until he got sick; Simpson, ’97, stroke of last year’s 
Freshman crew; and Miller, ’97—on the whole, nothing 
much to brag of. Clark, the cockswain, is very poor; he 
was cockswain of last year’s Freshman crew. There is a 
new invention introduced for the first time this year, which 
consists of a pump worked with the foot; it is handled by 
the coeckswain, and is used in rough weather to clear the 
boat of water; it seems to be a success. The crew has 
gone over-the course in pretty fair time for this season of 
the year,and, taking everything into consideration, Yale 
_ has no reason to be discouraged. 


Ir IS SOMETHING MORE than unfortunate, something 
that both Harvard and Yale men must sincerely regret, 
that the sickness of six men on the Harvard crew has 
made the outcome of the New London race uncertain and 
in a measure unsatisfactory. The Cambridge crew at the 
moment is absolutely an uncertain quantity. Early in May 
the men were in good condition, and promised to come up 
to time on the day of the race. Then this still unexplained 
epidemic spread suddenly, resulting in scarlet fever for 
Stevenson and a kind of tonsilitis for five others. Wheth- 
er it was the food, or whether it was the condition of the 
Charles, with the drainage of a part of Cambridge empty- 
ing into it, combined with the severe cold and rawness of 
the weather which came on early in May, has not yet been 
decided. At all events, the men are only now beginning 
to think of getting out again into the boat. Stevenson 
will go to New London, and hopes to begin rowing again 
within a few days. Hollister will return also, and the 
wise decision has been made by Watson and the man- 
agement of taking the crew to New London on June Ist, 
instead of ten days or two weeks later. This will give 
the men a change of food and air, and take them out of 
the reach of the cause—whatever it was—of all this ill- 
ness.. Nevertlieless, the condition of the men, the impos- 
sibility of making a crew such as was first planned, makes 
the probabilities of the race very uncertain. 


THE MEN AS THEY will row in the next few days are 
about as follows: Bullard, ’96, will stroke, and is likely to 
remain there for the race. Fennessy, 96, at No. 7, is a fix- 
ture also, in all probability. It is his old place, and he is 
rowing strong and well. Watriss, L. 8., is moderately cer- 

‘tain of No. 6, and Shepard, ’96, it seems, will stay at No. 5. 
These four men work well together, seem to understand 
each other, and if the rest of the boat were as well matched 
and as certain, the crew would be a capital one. The 
waist and the bow are, however, very uncertain, and it was 
here that the sickness made the biggest impression. Da- 
mon, post-grad., is rowing at No. 4 just now; and Hollis- 
ter, 96, at No.3, and Stevenson, ’97, at No. 2, seem to be the 
most suitable men if they can get strong enough to pull 
through the four miles. Lewis, 96, at bow, is pretty sure, 
but not so much so as the four men in the stern. Since 
the class races, Wrightington, ’97, the football man, has 
been rowing with the ’varsity, and it is possible that he 
may find a place, though the chances are, on the whole, 
against him. The crew goes out daily now, and in spite 
of changes and sickness the men are getting together re- 
markably well for so short a time. The doubtful part is, 
however, whether in the four weeks or more ahead of 
them they can make a compact crew. If they can it will 
be an argument in favor of short training, such as that 
of the English crews. But at the present writing the 
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case is doubtful. Four weeks at New London, however, 
is a long time, and with nothing but rowing on their 
minds the men can do a great deal. 


THE BASEBALL SITUATION is, as always, considerably 
complicated, if we judge from the different scores, but 
the championship is between Yale and Princeton without 
question. Carter’s arm is fast improving under treatment, 
and he is giving it a rest. While Yale made a poor show- 
ing against Oritani, there is nothing in that to judge from. 
Gunther is neither Carter with his weak arm nor Trudeau, 
and this alone is sufficient to explain the defeat of Wednes- 
day. On the other hand, as the Department stated last 
week, if Trenchard’s thumb is in such condition by June 
8th that he can catch, Wilson and Bradley are to be put 
in the box, and Yale may not succeed in getting as many 
hits off the Princeton men as it did at New Haven. 
Comparing the batting of the two nines, while Princeton 
has so far been rather more noticeable as composed of 
good batsmen, Rustin and Carter and two or three others 
are, on the whole, steadier and surer men in tight places. 
The standing is about equal on batting, with the advan- 
tage a little to Princeton, owing to the fact that it is 
to be on its own grounds. In fielding Yale is quicker, 
especially in the in-field, and judging from the last few 
games played by both nines there is more systematic team- 
play among the Yale men. Princeton should, however, 
win the June 8th game by a smail margin, and then the 
New York game will bean extremely even and an extreme- 
ly uncertain one, the results depending undoubtedly upon 
which makes a fluke or error at a critical moment, and 
which is quick enough to take advantage of it. Yale took 
advantage of its chance at New Haven, and Princeton 
failed once at least. 


Tuk HARVARD NINE played another game against Am- 
herst on Wednesday, with Paine in the box. For a man 
who was training for the high jump, and thinking more of 
that than of penne, eed else, it was a stroke of genius to strike 
out the first five men who came to the bat. Indeed, Paine 
is an exceptional man. He has a strong nerve and a clear 
cool head, and he pitches as he jumps—fogall he is worth 
every instant. He is not likely to go to pieces at a critical 
time, and is superior to Highlands in this—perhaps the 
most important part of a pitcher’s work. Whether Paine 
will go in for the Yale games has not been decided, but 
he deserves a trial, to say the least. The weak batting is 
the bad part of Harvard’s work this year, and, good field- 
ers as they are, they cannot hope to win unless that can be 
corrected. The Saturday game with Brown was also a 
well-played match, but it was noticeable that Highlands 
was hit much oftener than Summersgill. To be sure, the 
hits were such that the men were in most cases easily put 
out, but this was rather because the Brown men did not 
place the balls than because Highlands did especially good 
work. And, furthermore, Highlands was winning, and it 
is in the hard places, not the easy ones, that the good 
pitcher shows his meta]. All things considered Paine is 
the man for the Yale games and the second match with 
Princeton. 


THE LETTERS FROM CAPTAIN THORNE, of Yale, and 
Professor Ames, of the Harvard Athletic Committee, pub- 
lished last week, do not change the football situation as 
the Department stated it. Naturally there is hot blood 
on both sides, but in all seriousness it should be remem- 
bered that there are probably two sides to the question, 
and that such a situation must be treated without pas- 
sion, and in a calm, conciliatory spirit. It is not a matter 
for undergraduates to settle. The Yale management 
has made an error of judgment in bringing the mat- 
ter of the Springfield game up again, whatever may be 
the justice and the facts in the case. It is quite as cer- 
tain that there was but one course open to Harvard—the 
one she has followed. And yet, after all, the games be- 
tween Harvard and Yale are each year as important athlet- 
ic events as there are, and speaking of the matter from the 
point of view of amateur sport, it is a shame that the 
two big universities should be standing off in this mad-dog 
fashion. Both want to play next fall. Each wants to meet 
the other,and the undergraduates and graduates alike must 
in the great majority regret any such incident. Athletics be- 
tween colleges are not a business, nor is anything at stake 
but sport and exercise; and though the graduates and 
undergraduates of one may in the heat of excitement 
charge the other with unfair tactics, it is a great mistake 
and a great injury to sport for the other to make an offi- 
cial matter and a direct issue of these criticisms. The 
step being taken, however, there is but one answer for 
Harvard to make, and if anything further is to be done 
in the matter it must emanate from the wise action 
and conciliatory measures of the Yale graduates. If 
Captain Thorne in writing as he did had some reasons 
which were not there given, but which are of such impor- 
tance that they require so unusual a step on Yale’s part, 
then the course stated in the Department last week is the 
best one to follow; that is, the appointment of a commit- 
tee of graduates who could easily and speedily settle the 
matter, But if there is no other reason for Captain 
Thorne’s letter than the one be mentions—a demand for a 
retraction from Harvard for the private opinions of a 
Harvard coach and other Harvard graduates—then, as we 
also stated a week ago, the only course open to the Har- 
vard management is to decline to enter into further ar- 
rangements with Yale in any sport until the matter is 
satisfactorily adjusted. 


THE TROPHY KNOWN AS THE FREEDMAN Cup, which was 
put up at the beginning of the season: by Mr. Freedman, 
manager of the New York League nine, and which was to 
be awarded to the college nine making the best showing 
against the New Yorks during the season, is proving a 
disturbing element. The Yale and Brown nines played 
about equally well against the New Yorks, and as it was 
impossible to decide which should take the cup, Brown 
suggested that she and Yale play a game for the cup. 
Yale’s reply to this was just the one that should have been 
made. She intimated that she did not care particularly 
to have the cup in any case, but was willing to have it go 
to the college which won in the already arranged series be- 
tween herself and Brown. It might as well be fairly stated 
at the start that playing with professional teams for cups is 
hardly a college affair.’ There is nothing wrong or out of 
the: way, perhaps; in one such case, but it would be a 
pretty spectacle to see college’ nines running ‘about the 
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country competing with the New Yorks, Bostons, Balti. 
mores, and Philadelphias for silver cups, which would be 
awarded for the accomplishment of an object totally with- 
out the province of collegiate athletics. Yale’s decision 
in the matter was without question the correct one. They 
played the New Yorks for practice, as the New Yorks 
played them. They secured their practice, and whether 
they had « cup for it or not was immaterial. At any 
rate, it was certainly not worth putting another came 
with Brown into their already well-filled schedule. And 
hence the suggestion that the result of the scheduled 
games should decide the matter of the possession of the 
cup was a proper one. 


THERE IS, HOWEVER, another reason why this plan is 
not a good one. Some time ago, and not so long ago as 
some of the present undergraduates may think, several of 
the faculties opposed the plan the collegiate nines had of 
securing training early in the season by playing with the 
League teams, and while that was in a measure foolish 
legislation, which is now happily antiquated, there is still 
somewhat of the same argument remaining in force. Col- 
lege teams are for college games. We have made strict 
rules as to what constitutes a graduate and an undergrad- 
uate; what constitutes a professional and an amateur. We 
have been through the trials and tribulations of deciding 
what constituted a matriculation at any college. And 
having settled most of these questions, it is a mistake to 
open the whole matter again through another door, and 
bring up the question of prize games with League nines, 
There is nothing of value from the amateur-sport point of 
view in. this, and it only helps to start difficulties and dis- 
cussions over the winning and awarding of these cups. If 
a collegian will stop to think of it a moment, he will see 
that there is more than opportunity enough now among 
inter-collegiate matters to cause an absurd amount of trou- 
ble and excitement, to say nothing of hard feeling; and 
that therefore it would be unwise to begin preparations 
for more of the same sort, only adding the League nines 
to those of the colleges, and thus making a settlement all 
the more difficylt, and newspaper discussion of these 
difficulties all the more injurious to the ’varsity nines. 
The putting up of this cup is a mistake, therefore, and it 
is also a mistake that Brown and Yale have accepted the 
challenge to play for it. But Yale’s action in refusing to 
make an issue of it, and in declaring the whole matter too 
unimportant for special games, has taken a position that 
will be approved by every thorough amateur sports- 
man. 


WE GO TO PRESS too early this week to give an exhaus- 
tive criticism on the 1.C.A.A. meet which took place Sat- 
urday, the 25th. The whole matter will therefore be dis- 
cussed at length in the next issue. The result was what 
the Department foretold, and with Yale winning at 30 
points, Pennsylvania second, at 25, and Harvard third, 
at 22, the result was at no time in great doubt. Harvard 
and Pennsylvania might have changed places if Paine had 
won the high jump, as it was generally expected he 
would, and Hoyt the pole vault. As it was, the former 
took third, and the latter tied, and then lost, on the vault- 
off, to Buckholtz, of Pennsylvania. Yale has now held 
the cup two years, and with the exception of Hickok’s 
remarkable work in the shot-and-hammer, she won half 
of her points, as she did in last year’s contest, by sec- 
onds and thirds. Thrall was somewhat of a surprise 
in the mife walk, as Houghton has been for some time 
a general favorite. Thrall made a plucky spurt on the 
last lap, and beat Houghton by a good margin. The 
chief surprise of the day, outside of this mile walk, and 
Hollister’s winning for Harvard the half-mile run from 
Kilpatrick of Union, was the running of Crum of Iowa 
University. He was ‘known to be a good runner, but 
nothing was further from the general expectation than 
that he should take the 100 and 220 away from Richards 
of Yale and Ramsdall of Pennsylvania. An inkling of 
what was coming, however, was given in one of the semi- 
final heats of the 100, where Crum came in a good two 
yards ahead of the second man. He made-a -beautiful 
showing in the final 100 also. Richards is a remarkably 
quick man at the start, and, as usual, in this final he got a 
good start of the others, and at the 20-yard line must have 
The Iowa man had nerve, 
however, and he made a spurt that was ninety yards long 
in a race which is practically nothing but one spurt from 
start to finish. He gained steadily, until at 50 or 60 yards 
he had Ramsdall abreast and Richards only a few inches 
ahead, and then in 2 moment he caught and passed the 
Yale man, winning in 10 flat. Taken as a piece of nerve, 
it was the best exhibition in the game. 


THIS SHORT PREFATORY WORD on the I.C.A.A. games 
ought not to be closed without a comment on the bicycle 
races. It is a great question whether bicycle-racing is 
properly a track-athletic event at all, but that cannot at 
this moment be discussed. If it is an event, it should be 
And in this light the 
semi-final and final two-mile heats on Saturday were 
absurd. It only needs to be mentioned that one man fell in 
one heat, and then got up, mounted again, caught the 
field, and came very near winning the heat. Every ove 
seemed afraid to set the pace, and all dawdled along, go 
ing so slow in the finals that they had some difficulty in 
preventing their bicycles from wabbling into each other. 
The time in the final heat was 9 minutes 192 seconds, 
which is perhaps the slowest time ever made in a pre- 
sumably respectable two-mile bicycle race. ‘It is not 
from the point of view of the spectator that this criti- 
cism is made, byf from the point of view of good sport. 
And any one will agree that a race to be won should 
be won on relative speed in time and not on the skill 
of two men to pocket another and keep him locked up 
till the race is nearly ended. After such an exhibition as 
that of Saturday it is safe to say that there should be a 
minimum time limit in bicycle-racing—an obligation, in 
other words, requiring that at least a certain time be made 
before any points can be scored. This would put the men 
on their mettle, and start the pace early in the race, since 
speed would be required all through the race if the mini- 
mum time was to be equalled. Aside from this one feature 
the twentieth meet of the I.C.A,A. was a most successful 
affair, and the events were run off in a very creditable 
manner on the whole. The management is distinctly to 
be congratulated on their policy of keeping men not di- 
rectly concerned as officials off the field entirely. 
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Preventives in season are much surer than | 


pois | drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 

neys, Liver and Bowels ts the strongest safe- 

quer e against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
ever. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts asa P cad ap 4 laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
$t. Z 
effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c and $1 bottles. 









We have made and sold the original Hand- 
Made Water Cracker for 94 years. Every 
Cracker is stamped simply and plainly 
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Seven letters only ! 


. i No more, 
no less! 


Count them, and ac- 
cept no cracker stamped other- 


ol if you want the original. 

¢ ESTABLISHED 1801. é 
on Seeet 

SKYFi Essence 

RHINE + VIOLETS 


THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES. 


Wonderfully true to na- 
ture and more lasting than 
any other scent of its 
name. Distilled from 
freshly gathered Ithijne 
Violets. A specialty par 
excellence. 5 









(nt at the present time. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agents. 





Same power as on Motor cycles. * 


4 Horse-Power. Weighs 50 Lbs. 
Stamps for Catalogue. 


KANE & CO., Chicago, Hl. 








Permanently curing constipation and its 


All the rage in Europe | 


9¢ PENNINGTON | 
KANE SHOT-AIR ENGINE 


Marine Stationary | 








ACME FOLDING ROAT CO., Miamisburg. 





IF LIGHT 
HAIR ON ree 
by depilatory; if strong, by electricity, per- 
wenenely. } years’ e . Dermatol- 





ogist John H. Woodbury, ; 


Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 








DEAF EE it 
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FAD I NOISES CURED 
ing than all other de- 

as glasses 

proofs FREE 


If you want 
Richer Blood 


Try a 
Bottle of 
Evans India 
Pale Ale 


It's sure to please you. 








Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, 
rough, and oily skin, prevented by 
Cuticura Soap, the most effective skin 
purifying and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and sweetest 


ventive of pimples, because the only 
preventive of inflammation of the pores. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English 
and American chemists in all the principal cities. British 
depot: NewBery, 1, King Edward-st., London. PoTtTsr 
Drvc & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


MONARCH_.. 


King of all Bicycles. 


Now is the time to drink ¥ 


EVANS’ STOUT 
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Glass of that 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


Give the children as much 
Hires’ Rootbeer as they want. 
Take as much as you want, your- 
self There’s no harm in it— 
nothing but good. 

A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 


| TRADE-MARK. 
Five Styles. Weights, 18 to 25 Pounds. 
Prices, $85 and $100. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO. 


Eastern Branch: 79 Reade St. & 97 Chambers St., N. Y 
The C. F. 
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STEARNS 
BICYCLES 
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A Cruise « Mediterrancan 


| By specially chartered steamer “Friesland” (7,116 | 
| tons), January 29, 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gi»raltar, 
| Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in 
| Palestine, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople. Athens, 

Rome, Nice; only $550 and up, excursions, fees, etc., | 






a eo 
THE STEARNS IS A MODERN 
BICYCLE, LIGHT, STRONG, EASY RUNNING. 
OUR CATALOG WILL POST YOU" 
WE'LL POST OUR CATALOG UPON 











ee en accompanied by F. C. Clark, | REQUEST 3 
ex-U. 8. Vice-Consnl at Jerusalem. Ocean tickets all i 
lines, 30 parties to Europe. Send for Tourist Gazette. ) — STEARNS OC) MAKERS. 
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| F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 
111 Broadway, New York. 











Food is fuel to the body. 

| “Best”? Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. At Druggists. 





Produced by the French or 
natural process of fermentation in bottle. 
Highest award at Columbian Exposition. 
you cannot obtain it of your dealer, order direct of 


If 
THE HAMMONDSPORT WINE CO., HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


THE CELEBRATED 





PIANOS 





PIANOS 





Used in preferred by 
Leading the leading 
Theatres, Artists. 





NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 





one of a similar sounding name of a cheap grade. 


525 


| 


for toilet and nursery. The only pre- | 


Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. Chicago. | 


Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 


CAUTION.—The buying public will please not confound the genuine S-O-H-M-E-R Piano with 








FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 


Body and 
STTREPRESHES Brain 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent Free an AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
, Albu 


m, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@|_ MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New York. [@ 
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A Concentrated 
Liquid Extract of 


Malt ana Hops. 


It contains a greater 
amount of nutritious 
matter than any other 
Liquid Malt Extract 
in the market. For con- 
valescents,nursing moth- 
ers, sufferers from in- 
somnia and dyspepsia 
superior to any other 
Malt Extract. on ac- 
count of its purity, and unexcelled as a 
pleasant appetizer, invigorant, and a valu- 
| able substitute for solid food. 

AT ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Te uton ic is a delightful 


table beverage. 


.S. LIEBMANN’S SONS’ 
| BREWING CO., 
36 Forrest St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRIDGEPORT CYCLOMETER 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 






























Send for illustrated catalogue describ 
ing all styles for measuring 10,000 or 
1ooo miles. Latest model has bell at 
tachment, ringing at completion of 
every mile. All styles made for 2¢ 


and 30 inch wheels. Prlees, $2 up. 


BROOKLYN 
BICYCLE 
STAND. 


| Is light, neat, compact, and ornamental, and 
is fitted with casters. Excellent for the house. 
Prevents marring of walls or soiling of carpets. 

raised or lowered so that 
| for cleaning 













The Bicycle can be 
the wheel can be revolved 
or to exhibit the machine. 


PRICE, $1.50 UP. 
Send for Catalogue of Bicycle Sundries, Gun 
lmplements, etc. 


BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
818 and S15 Breadway, New Yerk. 





GOLD SEAL = 
= CHAMPAGNE 


EXTRA and SPECIAL DRY. 
URBANA, - N.Y. 


The ROMBI 


| GAMERA -3 350 


Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pictures 
in one loading—re-loading costs We. Ask 
your dealer for it, or send for free booklet 
“All About the Kombi.” 

\UFRED OC. KEMPER, 
Branches: London, Berlin. 132-134 Lake Street; Chicago 


























Our °95 Catalogue is the most complete ever pub 


lished. 80 pp. 10 chapters on Angling and Camping 
Send 2-cent stamp. 
THE WILKINSON CO. 


83 RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.......... Poatage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ € 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............. * 4 00 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE..... * 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1oc. and 25¢c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 
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A RARE CHANCE. 
“Oh, golly, ef dat yuther bird would only jest pull de trigger!” 








“Ah! a wonderful inscription,” exclaimed the archwologist in Egypt. ‘ Here is the key to some 
mystery, and to me, fortunate of mortals, is to be revealed the meaning of this most ancient 
inscription.” And with the assistance of his cipher- book he read, “Always use Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder, most perfect made.” 





NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMSHIP CO. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 
TO GIBRALTAR, GENOA. 


Financial. 








ROR. ono cen ccussebenanee June ; . 

Mins cnncsuophebs iene June L Bills of Exchange bought 
nae W. I. a ette rs and sold. Cable Transfers 
Kaiser W. I iy eg f to Europe and West Indies, 
Werra...... Aug @) Commercial and Travellers’ 





Return tickets available from Mediterrane: 
London, or Havre. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 59 Watt. Sruxer. 








Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
PLAY. T.S. DENISON, Pub. ‘Chieago, 1. . 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Highest of all in Leavening Power—Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
| Baking 


Royal 


Powder 












It only takes a minute to prepare. 





A Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from 


made ‘‘Soup stock,’’ costs less, goes farther and tastes better. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


Extract ot BEEF, 


Armour’s Extract takes the place of home- 











limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine. 





Avenel) 
Constable Ks Go 


COUNTRY-HOUSE 


Furnishings 
Chinese and Japanese 
Mattings, Rugs, Mats, 

Swiss Curtains, 

Muslin Draperies, 
Shades, Slip. Covers, 

Chintzés,:Cretonnes, 
Table Linens, Sheetings, 
Towels and Towellings. 


CARPETS 


Best Brussels, $1.00 Per. Yard. 


Proadsoay A 4 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


NOTE—Commencing June ist our store will 
close at 12 o’clock Saturdays. 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 
Plaster 


yee "* 


Morning, 
Noon and Night, 


You can leave Grand Central 
Station, the very centre of the 
city, 

For Chicago, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati, in a magnificently equip- 
ped train, 

Via the New York Central, The 
Great Four-track Trunk Line. 





Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“A merica’sS__—,_ 
Greatest Railroad.” 
ARPER’S CATALOGU 


thoroughly revised, classified, and 
indexed, will be sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 











GEORGE Durvuy. With Seven Portraits in 


Now Ready, $3.75 a volume.) 
lr. Bonaparte of Corsica. 


By Joun Kenprick BAnGs, Author of ‘‘ Three 
Weeks in Politics,” ‘‘ Coffee and Repartee,” 
““The Water Ghost,” etc. Illustrated by H.W. 
McVICcKAR. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental,$1 25. 

Tenting on the Plains 

Or, General Custer in Kansas and Texas. By 
EvizaberH B, Custer. Illustrated. — Post 
8vo,Cloth,Ornamental,$1 50. (New Edition. ) 

The Idiot. 

By JoHN KEnpRICK BANGs. Illustrated, 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

A Daughter of the Soil. 

A Novel. By M. E. Francis. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 

The Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge, 

And Other Stories. By CHARLES EGBERT 
Crappock, Author of ‘‘In the ‘Stranger 
People’s’ Country,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


ENTERTAINING BOOKS 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS, 


Member of the Directorate. Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and Appendices, by 


Photogravure, two Fac-similes, and Two Plans. 


In Four Volumes. Vol. I. The Ancient Régime and the Revolution. Vol. II. ‘The Director- 
ate up to the 18th Fructidor. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. (Vols. I. and IL, 


The Princess Aline. 

A Story. By RicHarp HARDING Davis, Au- 
thor of ‘*Van Bibber,and Others,” ‘‘ The Ex- 
iles, and Other Stories,” etc. Illustrated by 
C.D. Gipson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 

With the Procession. 

A Novel. By Henry B. FuLLER, Author of 
‘* The Cliff-Dwellers,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Master. 

A Novel. By I. ZANGWILL, Author of ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 

Men Born Equal. 

A Novel. By Harry Perry Rosinson. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A Farm-House Cobweb. 

A Novel. By Emory J. Haynes. Post 8vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. 
A Novel. By WALTER Besant, Author of ‘‘ The Rebel Queen,” ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 














Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| t®™ The above works are for sale by all bookseliers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, ort 
receipt of the price. 
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